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MR. GEORGE ERTEL. 


“ Tis well to find, once in this pleasant world, 
The seed we’ve sown a plant with leaves uncurled.”’ 


The biographies of great men in America have one 
striking similarity. It matters not in what vocation you 
‘go to study the history of successful American men, one 
general outline is found true. Almost universally it is the 
i record of ‘‘small beginnings,” surmounted and overcome 
ina single lifetime. More often still it isa boyhood and 
early manhood of poverty, hard knocks, disadvantages, 
“opposition and struggles, crowned in mature 
; ood by honor, influence, useful citizenship, 

often wealth or fame. Such a history is im- 
ible in any other ccuntry than America. In 
countries you may read of families who 
h a long line of successive generations 
by the ordinary evolution of circumstances, 
ical and social, come up from comparative 
ity into prominence. In America you 
daily, in the history of the times, this entire 
s of evolution completed in the lifetime of a 
individual. Such is our national character. 
giving place to a few personal notes regard- 
the successful career of Mr. George Ertel of 
y, Ill., an excellent portrait of whom the 
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s herewith, we do so in order to— 


glorious acts more glorious acts inspire, 
d catch from breast to breast the noble fire.” 


1 commercial circles and among farmers the 
of George Ertel is inseparably connected 
the thought of hay baling presses, of which 
hines he has been a manufacturer for the past 
y-two years. Comprehending the truth 


“One science only will one genius fit,”’ 


evoted himself exclusively and entirely 
work of improving and perfecting baling 


results of his years of labor are the present 
“Economy” and ‘Victor’ Presses. The 
“Economy” Press appeared in 1889. 
2 Mr. Ertel bought out a press called the ‘‘Farm- 
lend.” In 1884 the ‘‘Clipper Perpetual Baling 
Was put upon the market, and in 1888 the ‘‘Ertel 
’ The ‘‘Victor,” as its name indicates, seems to 
. Hrtel’s best result from his years of labor and 
, and is the victor over all former attempts. 
are over 7,000 of Mr. Ertel’s presses now in 
use. 
April 10, 1830, at Neuberg-on-the-Rhine, Ger- 
, the sun of his life that rose in Eastern sky, fol- 
the solar influence of modern civilization, found 
nith in the Western sphere. Mr. Ertel’s present 
‘and where his factory is located, is Quincy, Ill. 


There he has resided since 1856. Having arrived in this 
country in 1854, he spent the first two years in New York 
and Philadelphia, following his trade of cabinet making. 
His success, his large factory at Quincy, and his reputa- 
tion as a manufacturer, is only another example of the 
possibilities of American life and the opportunities for 
American youth, 


ENGLAND’S CORN LAWS. 


Although the corn laws of England were abolished 
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many years ago, still a brief review of them will be of 
interest to many members of the grain trade. The name 
corn laws has been given to the various acts of the En- 
glish Parliament regulating the trade in grain, especially 
wheat. Two different objects have been sought for 
through these laws, which have taken different forms at 
different times—the securing of a plentiful supply of 
cheap corn at home, and the keeping up of the price of 
the corn raised in England. Till the reign of Elizabeth 
the importation of corn was practically free, though laws 
had been passed, as during the reign of Henry VI, abso- 
lutely prohibiting the importation of grain. 

On the accession of William III a new system was 
adopted, In the supposed interest of agriculture and 


land-owners, the exportation of grain was not only per- 
mitted but encouraged by bounties. It was thought that 
this plan would raise the price of grain, but it failed to 
do so. In the latter part of the eighteenth century the 
commerce and manufactures of the kingdom were largely 
increased, and as the corn raised at home did not equal 
the amount needed for consumption the duty on imported 
grain was felt as a great hardship. This led to the fa- 
mous act introduced by Edmund Burke, by which the 
importation of foreign wheat was permitted at a nominal 
duty of sixpence per quarter. Whenever the home price 
was at or above 48 shillings a quarter a bounty 
was still allowed on exportation, but the bounty 
and exportation were both to cease whenever the 
price fell to 44 shillings. During the years fol- 
lowing this act there was not only a large im- 
portation of grain but a great increase in that 
raised at home, results that might be ascribed to 
several causes. 

There was at this time a remarkable stimula- 
tion of inventive genius in manufacturing which 
tended to draw capital largely into manufactures, 
and made much call for labor in that line also, 
and the abundant supply of grain at a moderate 
price made it possible for laborers to be drawn 
away from the business of agriculture. At the 
same time the increased growth of the manufact- 
uring population kept up a steady demand for 
grain, and induced farmers to bring into use all 
their waste land for grain raising. Unfortu- 
nately, however, farmers were anxious to make 
more money on their grain, and in 1791 the law of 
1773 was repealed and another passed, fixing 54 
shillings as the home price limit at which im- 
portation might be permitted at sixpence per 
quarter, but when the price was between 54 and 
50 shillings no grain could be imported without 
paying a duty of 2 shillings and sixpence per 
quarter, and when the price was below 50 shil- 
lings the importation was prohibited. A bounty 
on exportation was allowed as before until the 
grain fell to 46 shillings per quarter. 

In 1804 another law was passed enacting a prohibitory 
duty on grain when the price was 63 shillings and below; 
a duty of 2 shillings and sixpence when it was from 63 to 
66 shillings, and above 66 shillings permitted the importa- 
tion at nominal duty. As the effect of all this legislation 
was to stimulate speculation in grain and to keep up its 
price, to the great distress of the masses of the people, 
many persons began to doubt whether the policy was a 
wise one. In 182728 resolutions were carried through 
parliament demanding a more liberal policy, but it was 
not enacted for several years. From 1837 to 1842 the 
grain crops were very poor in England, and the conse- 
quent distress among the people gave rise to an agitation 
which finally culminated in the abolition of the corn 
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aws. 
abandoned by permitting the importation of grain from 
Canada at a very small duty. In 1837 the Anti-Corn Law 
League had been formed in Manctester, whose leaders 
were Richard Cobden and John Bright. In February, 
1846, a bill was enacted by parliament placing a fixed 
duty on grain for three years, and then abolishing the 
duty entirely. There has never been any attempt since 
that time to revive the corn laws in England. 


GROWTH OF CHICAGO’S GRAIN 
TRADE. 


The growth of the grain trade of Chicago is almost as 
marvelous as the growth of the city itself. Looking back 
thirty-six years we find that in 1853 Chicago’s total re- 
ceipts of grain and flour reduced to wheat was 6,928,459 
bushels. The next year almost 16,000,000 bushels were 
received, and in 1860 the receipts footed up 37.235 027 
bushels In 1858 the receipts amounted to almost 60,000,- 
000 bushels, or nearly ten times as much as ten years be- 
fore. During the next ten years the increase was steady, 
but not so great as in the first decade referred to, and in 
1818 we find that Chicago received 98,935,413 bushels. 
This was more than Chicago had received any preceding 
year, and in fact more than any year until 1878, when 
134,086,595 bushels were received. Only one year since 
then have the total receipts fallen below those of 1878; 
this was in 1882, the receipts being 126,155,483 bushels, 
In 1880 Chicago receiv_d 165,855,370 bushels, which, with 
the exception of last year, when.182,588,188 bushels were 
received, exceeded all other years. The receipts for 1883, 
1884, 1885, 1886 and 1887 were 164,924,732 bushels, 159, - 
561,474 bushels, 156,403,288 bushels, 151,932,995 bushels, 
and 163,437,724 bushels, respectively. 

The wheat trade of Chicago has during the 1 st twenty- 
eight years been more uncertaia than that of any other 
cereal. In 1853 the receipts were 1,687,465 bushels. 
During the next four years they steadily increased, and in 
1857, 10,554,761 bushels were received. The two follow- 
ing years the receipts fell a little below this, but in 1860 
the wheat receipts exceeded those of last year, the re- 
ceipts for 1860 amounting to 14,927,083 bushels, and last 
year only 13,433,069 bushels were received. During the 
intervening years the receipts varied from 9,266,410 bush- 
els in 1865 to 34,106,109 bushels in 1879. The average 
receipts for the twenty-nine years, 1860 to 1888 inclusive, 
was 18,515,563 bushels. During this period there was a 
steady and continual increase in the amount of flour re- 
ceived, only 713,348 barrels being received in 1860, while 
in 1887 6,873,544 barrels were received, and last year 
6,133,608 barrels This of course has prevented a pro- 
portional increase in the wheat trade of Chicago. In early 
days we exported very little flour, but gradually our 
millers took to buying wheat, and sent it abroad in the 
shape of flour. 

The increase in the corn trade of Chicago has continu- 
ally increased ever since 1853, when only 2,869,839 bush- 
els were received. In 1860, 15,862,394 bushels were 
received; in 1862, 29,574,328 bushels; and in 1866, 33,- 
543,061 bushels were received. During the next four 
years the receipts of corn fell off, but in 1871 the receipts 
amounted to 41,853,133 bushels, 48,668,640 bushels in 
1876, 64,339,321 bushels in 1879, 62,861,594 bushels in 
1886, 51,578,410 bushels in 1887, and 74,208,908 bushels 
in 1888. There were three years preceding 1888 in which 
the receipts exceeded those of last year. In 1880, 97,272,- 
844 bushels were received; in 1881, 78,393,315 bushels; 
and in 1883, 74,412,319 bushels. 

The trade in oats increased from 1,875,770 bushels re- 
ceived in 1853 to 52,184,878 bushels in 1888, which ex- 
ceeds all other years. In 1862 the receipts exceeded any 
preceding year, 4,683,722 bushels being received. In the 
following year 11,036,131 bushels were received. In 1867 
- 12,355,006 bushels were received; in 1872, 15,061,715 
bushels; in 1878, 18,839,297 bushels; in 1830, 23,490,915 
bushels; in 1885, 37,678,753 bushels; in 1886, 39,976,215 
bushels; and in 1887, 45,750,842 bushels. 

The receipts of rye increased from 87,162 bushels in 
18538 to 2,767,571 bushels in 1888, which was more than 
the receipts of any preceding year, except 1883 and 1884, 
when 5,484,259 bushels and 38,327,516 bushels were re- 
ceived. The receipts for 1886 were 956,247 bushels, and 
852,726 bushels for 1887. During the preceding ten years 
the receipts did not fall below 1,363,552 bushels, which 
were the receipts for 1881. 

In 1853, 192,387 bushels of barley were received. The 
receipts of barley gradually increased, until in 1863 they 
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In 1848 the principle of the laws was virtually | exceeded a million bushels for the first time, the receipts] A NEW ELEVATOR AT OOLCE HE 


being 1,280,342 bushels In 1867, 2, 360,984 bushels were 
Louse cae in 1870, 3,335,633 bushels; in 1877, 4,990,579 
bushels: in 1883, 8,881,899 bushels; in 1885, 10 760,127 
bushels; in 1886, 12,740,953 bushels; and in 1888, 12,387,- 
527 bushels. ; 

Thus there has been a continuous increase in the re- 
ceipts of every cereal except wheat, and when we take 
into consideration the fact that flour is wheat. in another 
form, we find that the receipts of that cereal have also 
gradually increased. It is doubtful if any other city can 
show a proportionate increase in the receipts of all cereals. 


THE GRAIN PLANT LOUSE. 


The grain louse has appeared in Southern and Eastern 
Illinois; in Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky and Michigan, and 
it is feared that the wheat crop will be greatly reduced by 
its attacks. In some districts the heads of wheat and oats 
are covered with them, From reports received it seems 
that there are more in Indiana,than either of the other 
states. The bug or louse is green, occasionally one being 
found of a pinkish cast. It is commonly known as the 
grain plant louse (s‘phonophora avenae) an Old World 
species, known for over 100 years to infest small grain. 
It first appeared in this country in 1861, when the wheat 
fields of the New England states and parts of Canada 
were alive with these green bugs. 

It first appeared in Illinois in 1866, again in 1876 and 
1878, since which time much damage has not been done 
by it in Illinois Professor S. A. Forbes, state entomol- 
ogist, is of the opinion that the great number of them this 
season is due to the drouths of recent years and the early 
spring, its enormous rate of multiplication enabling it to 
take rapid advantage of circumstances favorable to its in- 
crease. He says, a single female may give origin in 


twenty days to more than 2,000,000 young; these them- 
selves, then multiplying at the rate of 1,000,000 a day. 

When the grains are filling the kernel these pests con- 
centrate on the heads and penetrating the glume or husk 
of the grain with their slender beaks, they feed on the 
juices of the inclosed kernel and prevent the proper devel- 
opment of the grain. The grain louse has a number of 
enemies, and by inspecting the heads of wheat closely 
numerous dead lice, of a black or tawny color, can be 
found. The death of many of these was caused by a par- 
asitic fly, which is about the size of a grain louse. These 
parasites lay their eggs in the bodies of the plant lice, 
thus giving origin to a minute grub which feeds upon the 
insect and causes its death. A small holemay be found 
in the body of the black dead lice through which the par- 
asite made its escape. There are also other bugs and flies 
which prey upon the lice and destroy them in great num- 
bers. Abundant rain, besides being unfavorable for the 
louse, helps the wheat plant to make up thelost sap which 
has been consumed by the bugs. 

The grain louse, when full grown, is about half as large 
as the head of a pin and varies in color from bluish green 
to pale brown. Some of them have wings as represented 
by Fig. 1, which shows the louse highly magnified. Oth- 
ers are wingless as represented by Mg. 2, which shows 
the apterous louse highly magnified. They have six slen- 
der legs, two feelers springing from the head, and two 
short, black tubes projecting backward and upward from 
the hinder part of the body. The terminal cell of the 
body is of a semi-heart shape. 
tinguished from the parasites which prey upon them by 
their color and shape; the grain louse being oval or ob- 
long, and the parasite long and slender. 

The louse usually makes its attack so suddenly and ap- 
pears in such vast numbers when it gets a fair start, that 
nothing practical can be done to exterminate it. The in- 
jury to the wheat will be manifest in the shriveled grain. 
After wheat is too far advanced for the bugs to obtain 
any sustenance from the wheat heads they attack oats, 
barley, rye, and other small grains of the grass family. 


The lawn mower is a good deal like the keeper of a 
bucket shop; it shaves the green.—Boston Gazette, 


They can easily be dis- 


TER, ENG. 


A new grain elevator has recently been erected at | Col- 
chester, Eng., by Me srs. EH Marriage & Son, that is p: 
terned after American elevators. The building is 10 
feet, has five floors, and a projecting gallery overhan 
the tidal river Co’ne. Grain-laden. vessels are towed 1 
the river, and anchored right underneath the gallery. 
means of chains the sacks of grain are lifted from 
hold of the vessel to the fourth floor, where the grai 
passed through a separating machine, wh‘ch removes 
impurities. It is next passed through a blast of 
created by a powerful fan, which blows the rest of 
dust away into a chamber. The cleaned grain 
down an iron spout into the main large elevator, bis 
extends from the basement to the roof. 

The elevator consists of a flat belt, 14 inches in 
to which steel buckets are attached. As the belt rey 
the buckets automatically fill themselves and Ca 
grain to the top of the building. The elevator can 
twenty tons per hour from the basement to the to 
This elevator delivers the grain into the center of. 
India rubber belt which runs horizontally from one 
of the building to the other. On each side of this’ b 
are twelve bins, each having a capacity for fifty tons. 
means of a throw-off which is easily adjusted the grain is 
run through a pipe into the desired bin. ‘ 

All the bins taper at the bottom, where a small slip can 
be easily opened, and the grain allowed to run out on 
another revolving belt which carries it back to be 1 
cleaned into the firm’s mill near by to be ground or to | 
shipped. The motive power is supplied by a single cyl- 
inder condensing engine, which at night furnishes the 
power for generating the electricity which is used in 
illuminating the premises. The outside lamps, of which 
there are four, are of 50-candle power, and the incandescent 
lights inside are of 16-candle power, so they can always 
have a good light, and grain can be loaded or unloaded at 
night when necessary. 4 


CANADIAN BARLEY. 


The raising of first-class barley in different parts of 
this country, and one that suits the brewers, has 1 
made great inroads on the trade in Canadian barley th 
had been established in this country. Our farmers have 
increased the quantity and improved the quality, so that 
home grown barley bids fair to supplant Canadian ba’ 
in our home as well as foreign markets. A grain deal 
of Toronto, Ont., recently wrote a letter to the Hurm a 
Fireside, in which he gives the Canadian growers a 
dealers some very good advice. He says: ‘“The state of 
the Canadian barley trade has for some months past been 
amatter of great concern to grain dealers and farmers in 
Ontario. Until last year Canada barley was greatly pre- 
ferred by American maltsters, and it always found quite a 
ready sale at higher prices than were paid for Americ 
barley; but this past sea on the New York state bar 
was so exceptionally fine that it was used very extensively, : 
and in some cases in preference to Canadiau barley. 
the early part of the season the Canadian farmers we 
not satisfied to take a fair price for their barley, and hi 
for higher prices, which the brewers would not pay, 
they left the Canadian barley alone, and the farmers no 
have considerable barley on hand, which they find 
hard to sell. This fact is known to the brewers of New 
York state, and they are informing their correspond 
in this city that Canadian barley will be heavily handi- 
capped from the start this year, for the reason that bu: 
will fear that they are getting old barley mixed with ne 
They further advise that they will require none of that 
kind of barley, and it is the general opinion that un 
the stocks now in store are disposed of very shortly t hee 
will bring a very low price in September. 

“This feature must be looked into at once, not only, 
because of the loss on the stock itself if carried over, 
for the reason that only by getting out what is noy 
store will the market for the new crop be saved. 
Canadian grain dealers and farmers will require to 
the season free from any suspicion whatever of holdi 
old barley. They will have all they can contend y 
without carrying a burden of this sort. They will ha’ 
to face the bad results arising from the too high prices : 
which the season opened last year. The inclinati ; 
brewers is to use the cheaper Western barley instead | 
the superior but high-priced Canadian article, and % 
face of a very large American crop.” 


[ Written expressly for the AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 
TRADE. | 


THE GRAIN SITUATION. 


IN THE MIDST OF THE WINTER WHEAT HARVEST—EXCEL- 
LENT WEATHER FOR SECURING THE CROP—HARVEST 
RETURNS FROM CALIFORNIA, WASHINGTON TER- 
RITORY, ONTARIO, IDAHO, TEXAS, KENTUCKY, 
TENNESSEE, KANSAS, MISSOURI, ILLINOIS, 
INDIANA, OHIO AND MICHIGAN—HAR- 

VEST SUMMARY—MILLING SITUA- 
TION—SPRING WHEAT PROS- 

PECTS—CORN AND OATS, 


BY 8. THORNTON K. PRIME. 


No. VII. 


_ The country is in the very midst of the winter wheat 
| harvest. Harly in the season we were promised, in fact 

everything went to show that all the indications pointed 
| to an unusually early harvest. 

As the season advanced, the weather prov.d cold, un- 
| ‘seasonable, backward and a very general lack of sunshine. 
e 
j 


The wheat matured very slowly, and the final outcome 
was just the reverse of what we were led to expect. 
In addition to this, the drouth, which for a long time 
had been so severe and threatened very materially to re- 
duce the yield of the winter wheat crop, was broken at a 
| time when rains were not needed, and threatened to re- 
| duce the grade and general quality of the maturing grain. 
The month of July so far has given us, all things con- 
_ sidered, as favorable conditions as we might expect for the 
harvesting of the winter wheat, the maturing of the oats, 
| and the pushing on to asuccessful termination of the corn 
_ crop of the country. 


CALIFORNIA. 

The grain harvest all over the state is well advanced, 
and the prospects are that the state will gather one of the 
best crops of winter wheat it has ever grown. Some 
_ threshing has been done,mostly barley. The yield of grain 

so far is good. On the coast region rust has injured s»me 
_ fields; over the mountains the wheat crop is generally ex- 
| cellent. 


( 
| 


WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


Until about the first of July the prospects were never 
_ brighter for a full crop of wheat and barley than then ex- 
sted. 
| Dry weather and hot winds have very materially re 
_ duced the expectations for a full crop. 

: IDAHO. 


- 


' The winter wheat harvest is in progress and the results 
: are poor. The season has been unusually dry, and an ex- 
cellent demand at home is loook for, for all the crop. 


a ONTARIO. = 
. There is very little wheat held in Canada. 

are running as freely as they have wheat. 
The flour demand is active at 30 to 40 cents per barrel 
higher than thirty days ago. There are some complaints 
of rust, but not yet of a serious character. In Sothwest- 

‘ern Ontario harvest will commence about the twentieth of 
_ this month. 


The mills 


TEXAS. 
Texas is the first state which comes with its wheat on 
the market during the harvest season. During harvest 
there were some showers. Up to the first of July wheat 
ae was in good condition and standing in the fields in shock. 
Ba The grade promised the best for many years. Threshing 
~ was starting up all over the state, and rains have been 
‘a very frequent, and a great many fields are now badly 
sprouted, and to say the least, the Texas crop will be 
badly damag:d. 
. Mills are about out of flour and are dependent entirely 

_ for new wheat to start up again. 
KENTUCKY. 

The Fourth of July saw the harvest of Kentucky fin- 
ished up. During its progress there was more or less rain, 
‘but the grain was not injured however in the shock. 

The grain is of good quality and the yield promises to 
ig a full average There promises also to be an excel'ent 


bvlcaty be 


TENNESSEE. 


On the opening of the harvest the state of Tennessee 

5 was: very seriously delayed and put back with its harvest 

Ps by wet weather, but as the harvest advanced the condi- 
tions improved and the crop has now all been secured and 

isin good shape. Threshing has commenced. Some of 

<¢ the wheat which has come to market is of a very heavy 

__ and fine quality and reasonably dry. 
- ae 
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The stocks of flour are not large and the mills are selling 
as fast as they can grind. In fact the old stocks of wheat 
in both Tennessee and Kentucky are completely exhausted. 


KANSAS, 


T have followed the wet weather from Texas through 
Kentucky ond Tennessee, and now when we come to 
Kansas, frequent rains are reported from many points in 
the state. The shocked wheat has been somewhat 
bleached. A good deal of wheat will go into stack and 
remain for several we-ks, and will no doubt come out in 
good shape and be No. 2 wheat. 

Oats are being harvested now. These same rains have 
rusted many of them, and such as are rusted will be 
doubtless very much shrunken. Still there will be an 
abundance of oats, and farmers will not realize over 12 to 
15 cents for them. 

The stocks of old flour are very low and mills are Jook- 
ing around anxiously for new wheat. Not much will be 
ground, however, before the first of August. 


MISSOURI. 


The winter wheat crop of Missouri is now all harvested. 
Threshing has begun. Farmers are disposed to sell at 
current prices, say 70 cents a bushel for choice at railroad 
stations. Flour remains in quiet demand. Stocks are 
very light. 

Oats are being harvested, quality and quantity are gen- 
erally good. Corn, while it is somewhat backward is in 
excellent condition, and a good crop seems now almost 
assured. 

ILLINOIS. 

Illinois has enjoyed during the last ten days better 
weather for the finishing up of the winter wheat harvest 
than at any time since its commencement. It has been a 
slow and a very tedious job securing wheat this season, 
not only in Illinois, but in every winter wheat state in 
the winter wheat belt. 

Threshing has commenced this week in earnest. <A 
large proportion of the crop will be threshed from the 
field. 

Country mills are generally empty, and the stock of 
flour and wheat exhausted. There is practically no wheat 
left in farmers’ hands, and many of the best winter wheat 
counties in the state report that they have not beenas bare 
of old wheat for a number of years as they are to-day. 


INDIANA. 


In the southern portion of the state the wheat is all in 
the shock and some threshing has commenced. In the 
central portion harvest is just finishing up, and in the 
northern part of the state the harvest is just fairly com- 
menced. 

At this stage of the harvest the outcome of the crop is 
not fully determined. Harvest reports do not run with 
that same degree of regularity so far as quantity and qual 
ity are concerned as characterize the reports of the states 
we have just gone over. Itis yet too early to commit 
ourselves to an opinion as to the outcome of the Indiana 
crop, further than this: That the yields seem now to 
promise fully an average. 

OHIO. 


Since the Fourth of July the weather has been all that 
could b2 desired for the harvest in thisstate. Threshing 
has not commenced yet to amount to anything. 

What has been said with regard to the Indiana wheat 
crop will apply with equal force to the stateof Ohio The 
movement promises to be larger than usual on the open- 
ing of harvest. There is quite a demand among local mills 
to|get new wheat to run, and for a short time at least the 
fresh receipts are very likely to all used by all the mills for 
grinding purposes. 

MICHIGAN. 

A little wheat has been cut in Michigan, but harvest 
will not be general yet for ten to fifteen days. The 
weather has been very favorable for the winter wheat re- 
cently. The general prospects for the wheat crop in this 
state are excellent, although farmers very generally have 
been greatly annoyed by countless numbers of the green 
wheat midge in the wheat fields. 

The crop of old wheat is pretty thoroughly used up, 
and a very lively demand will ensue as soon as the new 
crop comes onto market. 

HARVEST SUMMARY. 


I think now that every state in the winter wheat belt 
from the first indications of the harvest returns will give 
us a crop larger than last year. 

I base this statement from the fact that so very few of 
my reports indicate any disappointment in the yield, but 


erop of corn. 
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on the other hand the crop seems to be everywhere turn- 
ing out better than was expected. The quality of the 
wheat seems to be excellent. Very little actual damage 
has been done by the green wheat midge. 

The movement of wheat promises to commence at once 
from the threshing machines to the mills, and I do not 
think that for the next thirty or forty days at least very 
little comparatively speaking of the new crop, will find 
its way to our large grain centers—not at least until the 
country mills are well supplied with enough to keep them 
running for some time. 

That the reserves of old wheat have not for many sea- 
sons been as closely marketed as they are to-day is another 
fact fully attested by the demand “for wheat to grind, 
from millers. 

SPRING WHEAT. 

Very conflicting reports, so much so that it has almost 
been an utter impossibility to arrive at, until a very recent 
date, any correct or definite understanding of what might 
be expected with regard to the final outcome of the spring 
wheat in Minnesota and Dakota 

The month of July is always a very critical and trying 
time to the spring wheat, as itis subjected to sudden 
and very severe trials from high temperature, so much 
so that what one day promises to be a full yield, has often 
been cut down in twenty four hours, below an average 
crop. The spring wheat this season, particularly in Da- 
kota, received severe and permanent injury from drouth 
very early in the season, and to-day we have a crop in all 
its stages, from six inches high to heading out. 

Everything points on this, the middle of July, to a crop 
in Dakota poorer than was gathered in the season of 1888. 

The prospects in the state of Minnesota are better, and 
a fair crop of spring wheat, taking the state as a whole, is 
now looked for. 

CORN, 

With a late fall, occasional rains through July and Au- 
gust, the country this season ought to make an average 
The crop to-day, taking it as a whole, is 
from two to three weeks later than in an average season. 
Until the opening of the present month the corn has had 
to contend with cold, cloudy skies and generally a super- 
abundandance of rain. These conditions have kept the 
farmers out of their fields, and the crop has not received 
that cultivation necessary to stimulate its rapid growth. 
Hence we have to-day very irregular conditions all over 
the corn belt, and its final success depending now upon a 
late fall more than anything else. 


OATS. 


In the southern portion of the oat belt farmers are just 
commencing to cut their oats. None have been threshed 
yet, and while no doubt in some areas the oat crop has 
been reduced by drouth, yet I think, all things considered, 
we are on the eve of harvesting a crop in quantity and 
quality fully as good as that which was made in 1888. 


It is a curious fact that only two European countries, 
Germany and Great Britain, at the present day import as 
much barley as the United States. Practically, all the 
barley consumed in Europe is grown there, except that 
received from Canada.—American Agriculturist. 

A Maryland jury has decided a hull-less oats case in 
favor of the giver of the note. The note was sold, but 
payment was refused by the giver on tbe ground of fraud 
on the part of the Hull-less Oats Company, of which the 
plaintiff had knowledge when he purchased the note. It 
was satisfactorily proven to the jury that the purchaser 
was aware of the fraud, and they gave a verdict in favor 
of the defendant. The Hull-less Oats Company has been 
doing a good business in Maryland, and as a natural con- 
sequence there are a number of hull-less oats cases on the 
docket for trial. 


The quarterly report recently issued by the chief of the 
Bureau of Statistics contains a statement showing the 
quantities of grain and other materials used in the produc- * 
tion of distilled spirits in the United States during the 
eleven years ending June 30, 1888. During the year end- 
ing June 30 1888, 1,602,586 bushels of malt, 87,277 bush- 
els of wheat, 24,701 bushels of barley, 2,410,381 bushels 
of rye, 11,887,027 bushels of corn and 44,232 bushels of 
oats were used. Although not an average year still about 
as much grain was used as during the three preceding 
years. During the year ending June 30, 1881, 2,455,184 
bushels of malt, 180,886 bushels of wheat, 124,195 bush- 
els of barley, 4,639,890 bushels of rye, 23,109,114 bushels 
of corn and 177,855 bushels of oats were us-d in the pro- 
duction of distilled spirits. 
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PORTUGAL’S GRAIN LAWS. 


A correspondent of the Millers’ Gazette of London, 
writing from Portugal on the subject of the proposed 
change in the corn laws of that country, says: ‘Our 
government has just brought in a bill destined to settle 
the agricultural question, which is so wonderfully com- 
posed that it beats everything hitherto known and seems 
to put us back to the times when Joseph, son of Jacob, 
was managing the Egyptian finances. The substance of 
the new law is as follows: The faculty of importing for- 
eign wheat will in future depend on the proof of the pur- 
chase of at least half as much home-grown wheat bought 
at a price averaging 52s. per quarter. Consequently, if I 
wish to import 1,000 quarters of foreign wheat I must 
prove the purchase of 500 quarters of home-grown wheat. 
To prevent frauds, which would be unavoidable if the 
trade in home-grown wheat were to remain free, the 
whole trade passes into the hands of the government, 
who, after receiving the offers of the farmers and the or- 
ders for wheat of the millers and merchants, will pro- 
ceed to distribute the wheat, not according to the require- 
ments of the buyers, but in such a way that each of them 
receives an equal proportion of the different descriptions 
of wheat produced in Portugal, the object being to pre- 
vent the poor wheats produced in the Alemtjo being neg- 
lected. In compensation the duty is reduced to 13s. per 
quarter, and the importation of flour prohibited. | Won- 
derful as this will appear to any one not_acquainted with 
this country, more wonderful it is that merchants and 
millers have been brought to such a state of desperation 
under the reign of the sliding scale that many of them 
would on the whole consider even this law as an improve- 
ment on the present state. The agricultural party, how- 
ever, is by no means satisfied with the price of 52s. per 
quarter, and being masters of the Cortes, they will push 
the interests of their class regardless of the remainder of 
the people, their object being the prohibition of all im- 
portations as long as there is a grain of wheat in the 
country, after which foreign wheat is to be imported, 
milled and sold by the government. A commentary is 
not required.” 


CLIPPED OATS, AND LIGHTERAGE 
AT NEW YORK. 


Members of the grain trade at New York City held a 
meeting June 26 for the purpose of establishing grades 
for clipped oats. The grades submitted by the Committee 
on Grain were considered, and a number of amendments 
made. The new rules adopted, which will go into effect 
on July 15, are as follows: 

Extra white clipped oats shall be bright, sound, plump, 
well cleaned, and reasonably free from other grain, weigh- 
ing not less than 38 pounds to the measured bushel. 

No. 1 white clipped oats shall be bright, sound, well 
cleaned and reasonably free from other grain, weighing 
not less than 36 pounds to the measured bushel. 

Oats that otherwise would grade extra white clipped 
and No.1 white clipped shall not be deprived of the 
grade if but slightly stained. 

No. 2 white clipped oats shall be reasonably sound, well 
cleaned and reasonably free from other grain, but may be 
stained, weighing not less than 34 pounds to the measured 
bushel. 

No. 3 white clipped oats shall be mainly white, reason- 
ably sound, reasonably clean and reasonably free from 
other grain, weighing not less than 380 pounds to the 
measured bushel. 

At this meeting new rules in regard to lighterage were 
also adopted. They provide that ungraded grain shall be 
subject to lighterage under uniform conditions established 
by the railway companies in conference with the Commit- 
tee on Grain, as follows: 

First—On and after July 15, 1889, all ungraded grain 
may be delivered afloat in railroad lighters, subject to the 
following rates of lighterage, exclusive of elevation from 
boats, viz.: On lots of 1,000 bushels or less, 244 cents per 
bushel; on upward of 1,000 and not exceeding 2,000 
bushels, 2 cents per bushel; on upward of 2,000 and not 
exceeding 5,000 bushels, 144 cents per bushel. On up- 
ward of 5,000 bushels, 1 cent per bushel. 

Second—All grain received for delivery from track 
must be removed from cars within seventy-two hours after 
receipt of notice of arrival. Otherwise the railroad com- 
pany upon whose track it is located may put the same 
afloat for the purpose of lighterage, to store, or for other 
delivery if so ordered by consignee, subject to above 
charges and to rules 15 and 26 of the grain rules of the 


New York Produce Exchange relative to ungraded grain. 

For a long time the buyers of track oats have avoided 
storing the grain in elevators by allowing it to remain in 
the cars for several days. This of course decreased the 
business of the elevator owners, who after a vigorous 
fight succeeded in having the rule limiting the time for 
unloading grain from cars adopted. However, the time 
allowed for unloading is still too long. 


HOW THE WHEAT WAS STOLEN. 


The cases against William G@. Harley and H. 8. Hol- 
comb, two of the conspirators who succeeded in defraud- 
ing the Union Elevator Company of Minneapolis out of 
40,000 bushels of wheat, have come to an end. Harley 
was arraigned on a charge of grand larceny, but the court 
held that the charge could not be sustained, under the in- 
dictment, as the offences charged were separately so small 
that they constituted a series of petit larcenies only. As 
soon as the judge had so decided, Harley acting under 
advice of his counsel, plead guilty to petit larceny and 
was fined $100. The other ind’ctments against him were 
dismissed, and he paid his fine and was set at liberty. 

Holcomb, the elevator foreman, was shortly afterward 
taken into court and plead guilty to grand larceny in the 
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second degree. He was sentenced to spend one year in 
the state penitentiary. Mason will probably get off with- 
out any punishment, and Moak and Whitney have not 
been caught yet. 

In his affidavit Holcomb professed to explain the me- 
chanical operation by which the wheat was abstracted 
from the elevator as being by means of a spout which had 
the appearance of an ordinary brace or support, 
and through which a portion of every carload 
of wheat was drawn off from the receiving bin 
on its way to the weighing hopper. This spout 
and support through which the wheat is said 
to have passed is represented in the accompanying cut by 
A. The opening by which the wheat passed from the 
receiving bins was at X. 

Holcomb says that these secret spouts were attached to 
three bins, but a thorough examination of the elevator 
failed to disclose them, and the general opinion is that the 
secret spouts existed only in Holcomb’s brain. 

It seems rather strange that the conspirators should be 
allowed to get off with such light sentences, but the laws 
of Minnesota so provide In that state a person might 
steal $100,000 from another, but could only be indicted 
for petit larceny if he steals no more than $25 at a time, 
The elevator company have been balked by legal techni- 
calities at every turn, and will probably not feel like fol- 
lowing up the prosecution of the other conspirators under 
such discouraging circumstances. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF OHIO GRAIN 
DEALERS. 

On the morning of May 14 about seventy-five member 
of the Ohio Grain Dealers’ Association left Columbus fe 
Put-in-Bay in special cars kindly furnished by the B, 
O.R. R. They arrived at Sandusky in time for 
and after dinner took a steamer for the Islands, y 
they arrived in the evening. Fishing parties were 
ized, and early the next morning most all present start 
out to establish his reputation as a successful fishermar 

In the evening the business meeting of the associati 
was called to order by President J. W. McCord. Tn tl 
absence of the secretary, E. W. Seeds was elected s 
tary pro tem. The minutes of the last meeting ws 
and approved. The treasurer reported that after, 
had been paid at the close of the last year there 
$59.05 on hand. He estimated the expenses of this 
meeting at $40. Whiie the tardy members were 
looked for speeches were made by D. H. Ranck of 
Millstone, of Indianapolis; J. F. Payne of Indian 
J. M. Briggs and D. McAllister of Columbus. 
Beach of Columbus also favored the meeting by re 
a poem, in which he commended the annual trips of t 
association. 

Of the ladies present the following were made ‘h 
ary members: Mrs. Fulton, Miss Farran, Mrs. § 
Mrs. Williams, Mrs. Bennett, Mrs. Briggs, Mrs. Br 
count, Mrs. McAllister and Mrs. Doney. . 

The following officers were elected by acclamatio; 
the ensuing year: President; J. W. McCord; Vice 
dent, J. W. Peters; Secretary, E. W. Seeds; Tre 
J. W. Jones. 

The president then appointed the following gentleme 
te constitute the board of managers: E. A Brecount, I 
McAllister, 8. Halderman, C. H. Tingley and 8. Asl 
brook. 4 

The following resolution was presented and adopted 1 
the unanimous vote of the meeting: ‘* Resolved, Tha 
tender our thanks to the B. & O. Railroad, its offici: 
and managers, for the courtesy and kindness extend 
us on these annual trips, and especially to Mr. Hosh 
that line for his attention at this meeting.” 

The meeting then adjourned. 

The following day was spent in fishing and boat 
and on the morning of May 17 most of the dealers st 
for home. All enjoyed themselves immensely, and r 
solved to attend the meeting next year if possible. 

Among those present were: D. McAllister, C. 8. 
gan, W. D. Miner, C. R. McLaughlin, J. M. Briggs, 
W. Seeds, J. P. Carlisle, W. W. Daniels, G. T. 
berlain, J. P. Flowers, Geo. H. Lee, Frank Rathn 
W. McCord, E. C. Beach, H. J. Filler, H. Fitch, | 
Tingley, Dr. Gares, Dr. Schatz, Columbus; J. W. r 
Galloway; J. W. Jones, Radnor; J. F. Payne, D. | 
Ranck, Indianapolis, Ind.; E. D. Houston, South 
leston; Samuel Ashbrook, Ashville; Dr. H. Dre 
Simon Halderman, H. F. Moore, Kingston; E. 4 
count, Conover; Maj. E. Tillotson, E. M. Bennett, 
Urbana; D. Williams, Lockbourne; 8. Q. Fulton, 
mington; J. J. Hausberger, Baltimore; Willis Ji 
Derby; Jno. D. McClean, Cooks; A. Dyer, Geor,; 
A. Sibray, Grove City; C. Beall, Mt. Sterling; T. L. © 
vert, Salina; W. H. Morris and A. L. Doney. 4 


The Zelegram, of Columbus, Neb , says: All Ni 
should shout ‘‘Give us the corn tassel,” when a 
vote on the flower to be elevated to the proud po 
the national emblem. 


The Inter-State Commerce Commissioners have d 
that Canadian railroads carrying freight from 
in the United States to any point in Canada, or 
Canada to any point in the United States, come 
Inter-State Commerce Law. If the Inter-State Co 
Commission will enforce the law a large percer 
the grain which is now being carried to the coast by 
Grand Trunk and other Canadian roads would 
over the American roads. 


The Financial Chronicle recently contained a 7 
teresting table showing the principal items of tonna 
the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railroad for’ 
nineteen years. In 1870 there were 451,431 tons of 
shipped over the road. This steadily increased 
when the grain tonnage amounted to 1,841,120 
1885 it had decreased to 1,142,422 tons, and last ye 
grain tonnage was only 863,290 tons, or a decrease 
most one million tons in nine years. Zz 


GOVERNMENT’S JUNE CROP 
REPORT. 


The June crop report returns to the Department of 
culture make an increase in the area planted in maize 
about one and a third millions acres and the total over 
009,000, This is only a preliminary estimate, subject 
evision after more thorough census tests now in prog- 
The largest increase is west of the Mississippi; there 
sa small enlargement of breadth in some of the Southern 
ates, but in the Eastern and Middle states taken together 
2is no increase, The condition of the crop is only 
lower than usual at this period of its develop- 
Excessive moisture has delayed planting, and low 
r ure and a saturated soil have retarded growth on 
Atlantic coast north of South Carolina. In the cotton 
ates May was cold and at most points dry, and in June 
fo excess. The 1st of July it was in some danger of 
jury from excess of moisture, even in Texas, though 
ly planted was in the roasting-ear stage and in 
ac places harvested and a second crop planted. 
fn the Ohio valley the condition is lower than else- 
_ The extremely cold weather of the latte- part of 
and the first week in June was unfavorable to germ- 
and the frosts at that period injured or destroyed 
which was above ground. The replanting was slow 
d the plants are therefore small, though thrifty and 
In Michigan there has been some loss of area 
] ng up and seeding to millet from failure to ob- 
a stand. Cut worms have been destructive in the 
( More advanced fields in this region, which should 
ve been cultivated four times to this date, have only 
plowed twice. The crop is, therefore, late and de- 
ent on July weather for improvement, while exposed 
han usual to possible adverse conditions. 
maize of the northern border, from Wisconsin to 
suffered from the abnormal cold of May and 
une, but looks quite as well now as in the Ohio valley. 
West of the Mississippi, in the sub-humid belt and 
der of the arid region, the crop is generally in fine con- 
though injured at points by overflows and excess 
fure. The ‘‘Great American Desert” is green with 
at, American cereal in high development. 
e general average of condition is about 90, and the 
of principal states are: New York, 80; Penn- 
88; Virginia, 90; Georgia, 95; Texas, 98; Ten- 
92; Kentucky, 90; Ohio, 81; Michigan, 70; Indi- 
Illinois, 82; Wisconsin, 83; Minnesota, 87; Iowa, 
ssouri, 92; Kansas, 97; Nebraska, 98; Dakota, 83. 
condition of winter wheat is well snstained, not- 
standing injury by storm and flood, the general.con- 
n standing at 92. The former complaints of drouth 
ed by statements of some actual damage from 
rains. Occasional reports of injury from the 
ly, the chinch bug, the midge and rust, are re- 
but the local estimates of condition do not indicate 
ge Probably the resulting damage may be 
- disclosed by the books of the threshers. 
e heart of the West the harvest was well advanced 
ally finished by this date. It is entirely com- 
in the South and threshing is in progress. The av- 
f the condition of the principal states is as follows: 
k, 96; Pennsylvania, 96; Virginia, 90; Georgia, 
x 86; Tennessee, 95. Kentucky, 88; Ohio, 88; 
89; Indiana, 89; Illinois, 94; Missouri, 94; 
98; California, 97. 
aw is generally short and unusually well headed; 
is plump, though in some places it is somewhat 
gled. Fears were ente tained of injury in the shock 
arvest, which the change of weather may prevent. 
returns concerning spring wheat in Dakota are un- 
from rtsults of long continued drouth. Rains 
ne had improved the situation, but the general 
e, as consolidated, is 62. Results are extremely 
from a good yield down toa bushel per acre. 
e sections, as reported, the grain is already heading 
straw six inches high. The averages of Wiscon- 
aska are each 95; Iowa, 97; Minnesota, 87; 
ages of Montana, Idaho and Washington are 
general average is about 83, which is low at 
“ead ert 
sits condition, and barley declines to 
eee falling off of the area in tobacco is re- 
to over 23 per cent. on both cigar and 
g leaf, the latter sustaining most of the loss. 
estimate makes a reduction of 30 per 
Tennessee, 34 in Kentucky, 44 in Indiana, and 30 
is, with a smaller reduction in Ohio and Missouri. 
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THE WHEAT MIDGE. 


Along with the grain plant louse the wheat midge has 
made its appearance in different parts of the country. 


_Just what has been or will be the extent of its ravages is 


difficult to say. At times it has done great damage to 
wheat, and at others its destructive work has amounted to 
but little. 

The Cecidomyia tritici is a small yellow fly, commonly 
called the wheat midge. Its body is less than one-twelfth 
of an inch long, and usually is of a citron yellow color, 
but sometimes is inclined to an orange. The eyes are pro- 
portionately large and jet black. The wings are ciliated 
and transparent. The legs are long and slender. Fig. 1 
represents the midge at its natural size. The female 
cecidomyia, which is represented by cut No. 2, has twelve 
joints in its antennze, while the male has thirteen. It also 
differs from the male, in that its abdomen is terminated by 
a tractile ovipositor as long as the body, but not visible in 
the ordinary state. The male is rarer than the female. 
Its body is shorter, and is yellow-brown. Its wings are 
slightly tinged with black, and have the nervures more 
distinctly marked. The antennz of both are of a deep 


brown or black color, each joint of which is oblong and 
contracted in the middle like an hour glass. 

The midge is of the same genus as the Hessian fly, and 
like that insect is supposed to have been imported from 
Europe. We have records of their appearance in Scot- 
land eighty years previous to their appearance in this 
country. Their first depredations in this country were in 
Western Vermont in 1820, but they did no great damage 
until 1828, when Northern Vermont and Lower Canada 
suffered great loss. They wSually make their appearance 
about the middle of June, and can be met with until the 
middle of July. During the day they take refuge upon 
the lower part of the wheat stalks, and about sunset they 
come forth to deposit their eggs in the glumes of the 
wheat plant just before it blooms. They remain on the 
wheat heads during the night; and sometimes two or 
three of them may be found depositing their eggs upon 
the same glume. The female thrusts her ovipositor, 
which is represented by Fig. 3, into the place between the 
glumes of the spikelet from which the wheat grain is to 
spring. Fig. 4 shows the female in the act of depositing 
her eggs between the glumes, where they are sheltered, 
hatched and nourished. 

The arvx, when hatched, are white, but soon become 
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yellow. From fifteen to twenty have been found upon a 
single grain of wheat, from which they derive their nour- 
ishment and prevent its proper development. If there be 
ten or more larvze upon a single grain, the material for its 
formation will be entirely absorbed; but if a smaller 
number, they merely divide the nutritious material with 
the grain which is then partly developed. They com- 
mence their injurious work when the grain is in the 
formative state, and continue it until the milk hardens. 
Fig. 5 represents a young grain surrounded by larvie. To 
attain their perfect development the larve must take 
shelter in the earth. To get out of the wheat heads they 
bend themselves into an arc and, skipper-like, spring out. 
Some of them remain in the heads and develop the fol- 
lowing year, after having wintered in the barn. Those 
which leave the heads, as is the case with most of them, 
seek shelter near the roots of the wheat stalk and lie dor- 
mant until the next spring, when they assume the pupa, 
then the imago, and lastly develop into a perfect midge 
about the middle of June. 

When the midge increases greatly in any locality the 
parasites which feed upon them, of which there are sev- 
eral kinds, increase also, and soon diminish, the progeny, 
so that little harm will be done by the midge during the 
next few years in that section, but some section where 
they have not been before, or at least not for some time, 
becomes infested with them. Here they continue their 
work of destruction until their enemies destroy so many 
that they are unable to do much harm to wheat. Thus 
they alternately make destructive attacks upon different 
regions at different times. One of the parasites which 
destroys the midge is about the same size, entirely black, 
has four colored legs, and is seen throughout the day. 
They thrust their long lance-shaped ovipositor through 
the glumes of the wheat and deposit their eggs within 
those of the midge. The lary of the parasite feeds 
upon those of the midge and causes its destruction, but 
it does not save the wheat crop of the ensuing year. A 
small spider spins his web for the midge at the foot of the 
wheat stalk, and thus helps to exterminate them. 

There are different ways of destroying them, but the 
parasites before referred to are the most effective. It is 
said that by deep plowing most of the larve are destroyed. 
Exposure to the hot sun by harrowing the ground repeat- 
edly also kills many. Burning of the stubble field and 
covering the ground with mineral fertilizers has been tried 
successfully. As they are nocturnal in their habits, it is 
claimed that millions of the developed midge would fly 
into the flame of a torch and be destroyed if it were car- 
ried about the field at night. Frequent changes of the 
seeding time and change in variety of wheat planted has 
been found advantageous, as by this means the flowering 
time of the grain is brought to a time too early or too late 
for the midge. In extreme cases, of course, it would be prof- 
table to refrain from planting wheat for a couple of years. 

Different species have long been known in Europe, and 
during the latter half of the last century it attracted gen- 
eral attention on account of its extensive depredations. 
The first year it did extensive damage to wheat in this 
country was in 1828. Most every year since then it has 
appeared in sections of the Union, but seldom did much 
damage in the same district three successive years. In 
1831 the midge did considerable damage in Eastern 
New York, and the next year the cultivation of wheat 
was abandoned. In 1854 tlie cultivation of wheat was 
again commenced in Maine, where it had been neglected 
for several years on account of the ravages of the midge. 
This same year the midge committed dreadful ravages in 
Western New York. It also appeared in other districts 
of the state that year, and it is estimated that it destroyed 
wheat valued at over $15,000,000. This year was one of 
unparalleled drouth. 

In some departments of France the midge has at differ- 
ent times destroyed one-eighth, one-seventh, and then one- 
half of the entire crop, particularly in early sown wheat, 
which the cecidomyia attacked, and then were powerless 
to do further harm to late flowering wheat, as the eggs 
being deposited they are done with their labor. Fre- 
quently the female becomes so exhausted by laying eggs 
that she is unable to withdraw her ovipositor from the 
glumes, and thus dies They have also done great dam- 
age in England, Germany, and other European countries. 
In 1828, when they did so much damage in Northern 
Vermont, they also occasioned great havoc in England 
and Scotland. 

It has been claimed by some that the visits of the wheat 
midge were periodical, occurring every twenty-five years, 
but there is little, if any, cause for so thinking. 
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THE SMITH PNEUMATIC SYSTEM 
OF TRANSFERRING AND STOR- 
ING GRAIN, ETC. 


The Smith Pneumatic Transfer and Storage Company, 
after years of close investigation, have perfected a system 
of elevating, transferring, storing and preserving grain 
and other products, for which remarkable and far-reach- 
ing claims are made. Among these claims are, that not 
only will the expense of handling and storing be reduced 
to lowest limit, but also that absolute safety and protec- 
tion to the grain be afforded. We give herewith four 
illustrations, and present a resume of the claims made for 
the system and an outline of its methods and mechanism 
from the printed matter of the company, and from con- 
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no doubt but all the grain crop of the country can be 
stored and kept. Homogeneous steel tanks, if constructed 
on judicious methods, by the aid of suitable machinery 
under a uniform system of construction that would ren- 
der all similar parts interchangeable, can be built at a cost 
of four cents a bushel, water-tight, air-tight and fire-proof, 
and in any climate, even if exposed entirely, would en- 
dure for at least sixty years. The system of preserving 
grain is so complete that no loss necessarily need follow. 
If the grain when placed in store is in its no~mal condi- 
tion, it has, on being excluded from the outer air, the 
elements of its own preservation within itself, and at once, 
by substituting carbonic acid gas for three tenths of the 
oxygen contained in the interstices between the grains, de- 
composition is prevented, and animal life cannot exist, and 


Fra. 1. 


versation with Mr, 
tem 

The delay occasioned, say the company, or the time oc- 
cupied in perfecting this system is not at- 
tributable to defects in the natural principles 
employed, but a want of a correct knowledge 
of the laws governing these principles, together 
with a thorough consideration of the best 
methods of construction and arrangement of 
the various parts forming the combination, 
have prevented its introduction to the people 
until now; and as all questions relating to 
the handling and preserving of grain .have 
been solved, this system is offered to the peo- 
ple on its own merits. 

The grain is raised by this pneumatic 
process through a tube or pipe to any required 
height, and discharged into a receiver from 
which the air is being continuously ex- 
hausted, under pressure of from one to two 
pounds, The receiver rests on scales, and 
when filled the grain is weighed, and may be 
discharged through pipe whenever desired by 
simply reversing the engines. The apparatus 
for handling can be modified as to capacity and 
form of construction. <A 3,000-bushel receiver 
with 20-inch pipe, and a 20-bushel receiver with 
3-inch pipe, the former with capacity of 
1,000, the latter of 20 bushels per minute, 
would be the extremes. Less power is required to raise 
any form of matter by this than by any known process, 
simply because the friction which in other machines must 
be charged to account of power, is utilized as the direct 
and positive agent that lifts the grain, for the grain is 
loaded on the in-rushing current of air and propelled on- 
ward by the friction generated by contact of the grain 
with the particles of air. The eontact of the grain with 
this cool current of air while being elevated and dis- 
charged will benefit it more than the whole cost of hand- 
ling While this apparatus is suited for the steel tank 
storage system, it is readily adapted for use in transferring 
grain from cars or vessels to warehouses or granaries of 
any description No doubt has ever existed as to the 
possibility of keeping grain and other products for an 
indefinite period in suitable air tight receptacles, and since 
the pneumatic system of transferring grain solves the 
problem of utilizing the airtight storage, there can be 


Lyman Smith, the inventor of the sys- 


RECEIVER ON SCALE WITH PIPE CONNECTIONS. 


FIG. 3. 


this condition will continue so long as the grain is kept 
from the air. If the grainis damp from any cause, air 
can by this system be drawn through the entire mass until 


ia 


all moisture is removed and by exhausting the common 
air and substituting carbonic acid gas, grain may be 
sweetened and restored. These are all nature’s own 
methods for preserving grain, but have been impracticable 
until a method could be adopted to utilize them in con- 
nection with the pneumatic system of handling and pre- 
serving grain. 

All the apparatus is simple, compact and durable, and 
is used for treating the grain, if in bad condition, with 
the same facility as it is used for elevating and transferring. 
The ratio of first cost and expense of operating large or 
small storage or transfer stations compares favorably with 
the finest systems; that is to say, storage for 100,000 bush- 
els would cost one-tenth of 1,000,000 bushels’ capacity, 
as the latter would only consist of a cluster of ten of the 
former. ‘Transfers for harbor, lake or river can be con- 
structed at the cost of ordinary vessels, and used to trans- 
fer grain from vessel to vessel, from vessel to cars, from 


FIG, 2. SHOWING RECEIVING AND DISCHARGE PIPE, ETC. 
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SHOWING MANNER OF OPERATING ON COMMON BARGE. 


vessel to tanks or warehouses, on shore or docks. It 
readily placed on a car, and used for transferring 
car to car. Inall these modifications the essential ele- 
ments are maintained and the characteristics preser 
for no condition can exist where the features of simp 
ity, compactness, durability, efficiency and cheapness can- 
not be retained, however unfavorable the circumstances, 

Scientific men of all ages have known that the o1 
method to preserve grain and fruits in a natural state is 
take them out of the common air, and since it is-pl 
that reservoirs of steel can be provided so cheaply. 
that grain can be kept in them so securely, no fu 
proof of the practicability of saving much of the g 
that now goes to waste is required, All vagaries and 
certainties have been eliminated from this system by the 


Om 


most searching inquiries, the most trying experiments and 
candid investigations, extending through years of re- 
search, Hence, this system of handling, storing and pre- 
serving grain is not offered to the people im 
maturely as a fine theory, half-developed, the 
remainder in doubt, but its practicability has 
been demonstrated beyond a doubt, and al 
questions, even those having the most remote 
bearing on the system, have been andj can be 
satisfactorily demonstrated. 

It is the purpose of this company to er 
steel storage tanks throughout the count 
allowing those who desire to handle and 
serve the grain in the locality to which 
belong. To accomplish this object, and 
the people—that is, those who raise the g: 
those who buy to sell again, those who buy 
manufacture, and all who buy to consume 
the benefit of this method, a plan has | 
adopted which seems best suited to meet 
requirements and fulfill the conditions. 
parent company has been formed, not with 
view of storing or handling grain, but for t 
express purpose of providing facilities 1 
doing so. The parent company owns, 
trols and defends the patents, some seven 
in number, belonging to and forming 
esséntial "elements of this system, and 
a view of securing uniformity of method: 
the parent company reserves the right to supe! 
vise not only the methods of construction of 1 
ceptacles and machinery for storing and hanc 
grain, but the business methods that seem be 
adapted to the business throughout. With this object 
view, the members of the parent company have sele 
as officers only those best suited for the positions, witho 
any reference to any other consideration, and the cor 
has within its own officers the executive ability and 
chanical skill to construct, operate and manage this 
ness in its entirety and minutest details. ‘tee 

The parent company will not only furnish all pla 
specifications for storage or transfer stations that m 
constructed by subordinate companies or private in 
uals, but from shops of its own will furnish mate! 
machinery to those who engage in storing and han 
grain, at the gross cost of the same. mh 

The uniformity of the methods of construction, a 
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the employment of the latest improved machinery espe- 

cially adapted to the work, will enable the parent company 

to manufacture this storage and procure the apparatus at 

the lowest limit of cost. If, then, to this per cent. of 

saving due to uniformity of construction be added the 
’ per cent, of profit manufacturers realize on similar struct- 
ures, it is apparent that these storage stations can be erected 
and equipped by this method 30 per cent. cheaper than 
they could otherwise be obtained. 

The plan further provides that for this service, and for 
the granting the rights and privileges secured under the 
patents to subordinate companies, the parent company 
shall receive a certain proportion of the capital stock of 
subordinate companies which in amount will be less than 
the sum saved for the subordinate companies on the cost 
of manufacturing machinery, etc., so that when the stor- 
age station is completed the gross cost paid to parent com- 
| pany for same, added to the per cent. of royalty charged 
| by the parent company, will be an amount less than the 
actual value of the station and its equipments. 

As every problem has been solved, every question 
answered, every theory demonstrated, and every plan 
| formulated, even to the most simple details, the time has 
\) 


arrived when the results of these investigations can be 
presented to those who may interest themselves in the 
handling and saving of the grain. Those who are aware 
of the extent to which grain is damaged for want of suit- 
able care, to siy nothing of the total loss, cannot fail to 
see that this sys‘em comes to us at a time when its merits 
and utility cannot be ques- 


OPERATION, 


When grain is to be removed from vessel, boat, car, , 


tank, bin, wagon, or any form of receptacle containing it, 
the receiving pipe is swung in the required position and 
the mouth-piece placed on the mass of grain to be moved; 
the engine driving the blower is started in a direction that 
will exhaust the air from the receiver as the energy of the 
exhaust increases the air surrounding the mass of grain, 
and that contained in the intricacies between the grains is 
drawn to the mouth of the pipe in obedience to a natural 
law or tendency to restore equilibrium in the receiver, 
which has been disturbed by exhausting a portion of the 
air from it. When the minus pressure in the receiver in- 
dicates from one to two pounds per inch the energy with 
which the air rushes to and into the pipe is suflicient to 
carry with it the particles of grain in close proximity to 
it, and as these are taken up others more remote take 
their places, and thus a constant stream of grain is made 
to enter the pipe, the mouth-piece loading the current of 
air and maintaining a uniformity of supply. The ascend- 
ing column on leaving the chamber of the mouth-piece as- 
sumes the rotating motion, and the grain is carried up in 
the direction of a winding incline plane, similar to that 
observed ina ‘‘whirlwind.” When the grain enters the 
receiver the expended state of the air contained in it will 
no longer support the grain and it drops by its own grav- 
ity to the bottom of the receiver. When the receiver is 
filled and contents weighed, the valve in receiving pipe is 
closed, the blowers are reversed, and the air driven into 


tioned, for if fault be 


covered by its patents, and to provide funds for the con- 
»struction and equipment of the shops for this purpose; it 
will sell of its treasury stock so much thereof as may be 
necessary from time to time; wil maintain such supervis- 
ion over the business as to insure uniformity of inspection 
and methods, and generally do what it can to promote the 
interests of its licensees and the public; will defend its pat- 
ents and its licensees in the enjoyment of the rights and 
privileges granted them thereunder. Will authorize by 
license contracts, auxiliary companies to develop and 
manage the business within territory and under the pro- 
visions of its regular form of license. These licenses will 
be perpetual and exclusive in character, contain only such 
restrictive provisions as are necessary for the protection 
of the interests of all concerned. It will furnish upon ap- 
plication of licensees, plans and estimates of cost of stor- 
age plants of different sizes, and will supply the materials, 
machinery and apparatus, upon requisition and prepay- 
payment of the cost thereof. Will require licensees to 
supply the demands of the public for the storage and 
transfer facilities covered by this system, and in consid- 
eration of the parent company furnishing the materials, 
machinery and apparatus at cost, and the additional ben- 
efits, rights and privileges conferred on them, the licensees 
will be required to contribute, as full compensation to the 
parent company, one-fourth of the capital stock of said 
licensees. 

That there is a demand for increased and improved fa- 
cilities for taking care of and preserving without loss or 
change, all of the enormous 
grain crops of this country, 


found with any part of 


there can be no question. 


this system, where shall we 
go to find one even equal 
to il? This is the question 
which the company asks. 
FORM OF CONSTRUCTION 
| AND OPERATION OF 
j PNEUMATIC 
TRANSFER. 
The principle on which 
| the pneumatic elevator acts 
| “or operates is the same in 
| its essential elements as that 
noted in the natural cy- 
clone, with this difference, 
a conditions necessary 
__ for itsformation and main- 
he tenance are produced by 
_ artificial means, or, in other 
‘words, mechanical force is 
| substituted in the artificial, for the energy developed by 
_ natural tendencies in the natural cyclone. 
| The apparatus consists of a steel tank or receiver cylin- 
 drical in form, with hopper bottom and crowned top, to 
Which is attached the air pipe leading in any desired di- 
_ rection, to and connected with a positive blower and ex- 
- hauster, a scale on which the receiver rests, used for 
"weighing the grain contained in the receiver, a grain or 
supply pipe attached to upper portion of receiver with a 
“universal joint connection, provided with a flexible el- 
_ bow at the junction of the horizontal and vertical por- 
_ tions, and valve near its connection with receiver. <A 
Section of flexible hose completes the connection with an 
inverted hopper-shaped mouth-piece. The intermediate 
' Sections of the pipe are made to telescope, so that it may 
_ be extended horizontally or vertically. An auxiliary air 
leading from first mentioned pipe to bottom of 
r is connected with outlet for the grain, and with 
e discharge pipe, which can be continued in any desired 
— or moved in any position. If it is allowed that 
5 the blowers are driven either by engine direct or from 


shafting by a belt, the necessary apparatus for handling 


ements are some one of the many forms of founda- 
ms, for the blowers, any form of support for the 
er, and space enough to contain and operate 


Tf the pipes are to be movable the equipments will consist 
@ suitable form of crane for supporting them, and 
ks, pulleys and lines for handling them. If the power 
transmitted from shafting, drums and spools may be 
d for handling the lines, or an ordinary duplex hoist- 
engine may be substituted. If the pipes are to remain 
y, as they would in stations of large capacity, the 
al joint and flexible elbow would not be required, 
equipments enumerated as such can be dispensed 
leaving the apparatus simple and plain. 
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STEEL STORAGE STATION, 


the receiver, compressing it toa slight degree. A portion 
of the air passes through the auxiliary pipe direct to the 
outlet from receiver and enters the discharge pipe at that 
poivt, the motion of the air through this pipe and the 
force of the compressed air in and above the graia in the 
receiver drive the grain through the discharge pipe. in 
any direction required. 
EXPLANATION OF CUTS. 

Fig. 1.—View of receiver on scale and pipe connections, 
as used for unloading vessels, and transferring to storage 
places on docks. 
® Fig. 2.—View of receiver and connecticns, showing re- 


The scientifically and me- 
chanically perfect system 
owned by this company, 
is, therefore, undoubtedly 
destined to meet this de- 
mand, The simplicty and 
inexpensiveness of its con- 
struction, the large reduc- 
tion of handling and stor- 
age charges which is pos- 
sible thereunder, to say 
nothing of the numerous 
other benefits and advan- 
tages involved, is alone 
sufficient justification for 
the belief that its adoption 
by the public is a foregone 
conclusion, 

It may be well to sug- 
gest afew of the other benefits which the adoption of 
this system will assure: 


To Capitalists, good interest on their investments. 

To Bankers, increased loans at fair rates, with the best 
collateral security known, as grain stored in air-tight, fire- 
proof steel tanks affords this security. 

To Millers, uniform high grades of grain for manufact- 
uring purposes, 

To Commission Merchants, the legitimate control of and 
reduced carrying charges on grain consigned to them. 

To Transportation Companies, largely increased busi- 
ness, as, by fostering this economical storage system along 


ceiving and discharge pipes, the methods of extending | their respective lines, and the reduction in cost of handling 


them, universal joint and flexible elbow and manner of 
supporting, telescoping and handling them, 

Fg. 3.—View showing manner of operating transfer 
on commen barge. The receiving pipe to right by ex- 
tending can be placed in any vessel, and the discharge 
pipe to left can be placed in any desired position. The 
main and auxiliary air pipes, and the equipments for 
handling the pipes are also shown. 

Fig. 4.—A view of a storage station of large capacity, 
located on docks and near the railroad. The receivers 
and machinery are located on top the tanks, and the pipes 
so arranged as to raise grain from vessels or boats, and 
discharge into tanks, or take from tanks and deliver to 
vessels or cars. At right is shown a transfer vessel, suit- 
able for transferring from boats to vessels, and to the left 
in the distance is shown a cluster of tanks, supplied with 
apparatus suitable for railway transfer or storage station. 

PLAN OF ORGANIZATION. 

The general plan of the parent company in the matter 
of the organization of auxiliary companies for the devel- 
opment of the business is stated by the company as fol- 
lows: 

The parent company will, of necessity, control the man- 
ufacture of the steel storage, machinery and apparatus 


assured, will make it possible to increase the export trade 
of the country. 

To Farmers, the preservation, in prime condition in- 
definitely, of their entire grain crops, uniform inspection, 
and the ability to borrow money on their grain stored in 
steel tanks, thus enabling them to hold and sell the same 
when the market and other conditions are favorable to 
them. 

Many other special features could be pointed out, but 
this will suffice. 

The company invite all who are disposed to take up 
this matter in good faith, to investigate the merits of the 
system, and make known their wishes either in person or 
by correspondence. 

The general office and address of the company is, 

SMITH PNEUMATIC TRANSFER AND STORAGE CoMPANY, 
Room 15, No, 113 Adams street, Chicago. 


From the estimates made from the returns by crop cor- 
respondents to the Illinois Board of Agriculture the area 
seeded to oats is 3,850,000 acres, or just 12,000 acres more 
than last year. The acreage planted to rye is 254,500 and 
the crop is estimated at_4,072,000 bushels. 


Ind., are manufacturing 


Dean Bros. of Indianapolis, 
two large blowing engines for the Southern Cotton-Seed 
Oil Trust. 


Borden, Selleck & Co. of Chicago have been notified 
that the Harrison Conveyors recently shipped the Central 
Elevator at Cincinnati, Ohio, and the Neeley Elevator at 
Chicago, are working satisfactorily. 


MreWm. Martin, the projector of a large line of new 
elevators to be constructed this season in Manitoba, was 
recently at Minneapolis, Minn., the guest of G. W. Crane 
The syndicate represented by Mr. Martin will probably 
build a number of country houses and one or two termi- 
nal elevators. 


The Garry Iron Roofing Company of Cleveland, Ohio, 
have been compelled to increase their capacity by adding 
considerable new machinery, in order to enable them to 
take care of their orders They have just closed a con- 
tract with a large rolling mill in the East that will re- 
quire about five car loads of their iron roofing and 
siding. 


Borden, Selleck & Co. of 48 and 50 Lake street, Chi- 
cago, manufacturers and sole agents for the Harrison 
Conveyor, report that trade has been active during the 
past week. They have booked orders for conveyors to 
be shipped to Strasburg, Germany; Havana, Cuba, and 
have received home orders from West Virginia, Pennsyl- 
vania, Illin is and Kansas. 

The Charter Gas Engine Company of Sterling, IL, 
write us that they have orders on their books for one 25, 
two 20, one 15, one 10, one 7 and one 4-horse power 
Charter Gas Engine. These orders are from points in 
Missouri, Minnesota, Iowa, Michigan, California and Ken- 
tucky, which shows that the Charter is rapidly becoming 
a favorite in all parts of the Union. 


The Link Belt Machinery Company of Nos. 11 to 23 
S. Jefferson st., Chicago, say that their business is excellent 
so far as outside orders are concerned, and their local 
trade fair. They have just closed a contract with the 
Greenlee Bros. of this city for a 150-horse power rope 
transmission, and among their recent shipments they have 
filled a large order for sugar conveying machinery for 
Messrs. Shuttuck & Hoffman of New Orleans, La. A 
new engine is to be put into the “Rookery” building, and 
the company will furnish a 225-horse powes rope trans- 
mission for the same. 


The Page Belting Company of Concord, N. H., are just 
completing important and extensive additions to their 
works. An entirely new and large mill building has been 
erected, which will greatly increase their capacity. New 
waterworks have also been put in, including a very large 
tower reservoir. Important additions have also been 
made to their belt factory and other departments. They 
have put in machinery for the manufacture of metallic 
tipped belt laces, which they are now making on an ex 
tensive scale. They are not only selling them in gross 
lots, but are also tipping laces that are put up 100 feet in 
a bunch. They report a very large increase of: business 
over last year. 

The Sioux City Engine Works, Sioux City, Iowa, 
are having a universal good run of business the present 
season. The well-deserved reputation which their en- 
gines have gained for them is rapidly resulting in the 
sales of others. This is especially true of the various en- 
gines placed in electric lighting stations during the past 
six months, and also in the power houses of different 
electric street railways. The first of this month the Des 
Moines Elevated Street Railway started up a 200-horse 
power Corliss of their make, which is giving admirable 
satisfaction. They also secured a large contract, includ- 
ing a 150-horse power Corliss Engine, two large boilers 
and intermediates, for the extension to the Wyatt Park 
Street Railway of St. Joe, Mo, and nearly every day 
brings them inquiries for different sized Corliss Engines 
for similar use. ‘This popular demand for the Sioux City 
Corliss Engine for electric lighting and street railways is 
accounted for by the fact of recent improvements they 
have embodied in their valve gear governor. This latter 
is claimed to be the best regulating device on any Corliss 
Engine built in this country, and enables them to guar- 
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antee inside of 2 per cent. regulation between the greatest 
extremes of load. They are receiving a large number of 
orders for the well-known Giddings Single Valve Auto- 
matic Engine, which is fast gaining the popularity in 
the West that it so justly holds in the East, where it is 
known as the “Russell Engine,” and where it is now 
built by Russell & Co., Massillon, Ohio, in large numbers, 
under a manufacturer’s license granted them by the orig- 
nal designer and inventor, Mr. C. M Giddings. 
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Bac FasTENER.—Robert Wilson, Grubville, Mo. (No 
model.) No. 405,518. Serial No. 299,588. Filed Feb. 
12, 1889. 

Bae Locx.—Frederick F. Ingram, Detroit, Mich. (No 


model.) No. 405,357. 
2, 1889. 


Batinc Press.—John F. Paty and Ambrose W. 
Bigham, Belton, Tex. (No model.) No. 405,270. Serial 
No. 288,008. Filed Oct. 18, 1888. 


MecHANISM FOR OPERATING BALING Presses —Joseph 
Wadleigh, Milks Grove, Ill. (No model.) No. 405,286. 
Serial No. 293,675. Filed Dec. 15, 1888. 

Car Srarrer.—Ambrose M. Craddick and Winfield 
S. Heady, Tower Hill, Ill. (No model.) No. 405,535. 
Serial No. 301,673. Filgd March 1, 1839. 

Conveyor.—William J. Selleck, Riverside, Conn , as- 
signor to Hamilton Borden and William E. Selleck, Chi 
cago, Ill. (No model) No. 405,608 Serial No. 272, 
106. Filed April 28, 1888. 


ELEVATOR AND CoNvefor.—-James 8. Rogers, Rock- 
port, Mass. (No model.) No. 495,325. Serial No. 
295,115. Filed Jan 2.1889. 


PNEUMATIC GRAIN-CONVEYING APPARATUS.—Lyman 
Smith, Kansas City, Mo. (No model.) No. 495,381. 
Serial No. 264,395. Filed Feb. 17, 1888. 


GRAIN Merer.—William W. Lockwood and Chancla 
M. Bickford, Freeport, Kan. (No model.) No. 405,315. 
Serial No. 302.127. Filed March 6, 1889. 

ScALE Bgsam, InprcatinGg WEIGHT, PRIcE, oR NUMBER 
oF BUSHELS IN A QUANTITY OF GRAIN.—William G. Me- 
Laughlin, Springfield, Mo. (No model.) No 405,370. 
Serial No. 224,338. Filed Jan. 14, 18:7. 

Grain WEIGHING APPARATUS —James E. Busenbar- 
rick, Robinson Kan. (No model.) No 405,462. Serial 
No. 299,285. Filed Feb. 9, 1889. 
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Corn SuELLER.—Charles L. Heisler, Dunkirk, N Y., 
assignor of one-half to Edward Nichols, same place. (No 
model) No. 405,838. Serial No. 297,027. Filed Jan. 
21, 1889. : 

Gran Meter —Lee Elliott, Stuart, Iowa. (No model ) 
No. 405,838. Serial No. 282,116. Filed Aug. 6. 1888. 

Roratine Grary Merer.—Henry Applen, Saratoga, 
Hl. (No model.) No. 405,689. Serial No. 311,914 
Filed Dec. 16, 1886. Renewed May 24, 1889. 

AvroMatic Grain ScaLE.—John H. Forsyth, Fargo, 
Dak. (No model.) No. 405,728. Serial No. 308,163 
Filed April 22, 1889. 
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Baxine Press —Louis 8. Flatau, Pittsburg, Tex. (No 
model.) No. 406,206. Serial No. 298,615. Filed Dec. 
14, 1888. 

Bauinc Press.—John W. Hunter, Macon, Miss. (No 
model.) No. 406,046. Serial No. 294,990. Filed Dec. 
31, 1888. 


ConvrEyor Cain.—Oharles S. Wells, Bay City, Mich., 
assignor of three-fifths to Harry W. Garland, same place. 
(No model.) No. 406,186. Serial No. 275,735. Filed 
June 1, 1888. 


Dumping Apparatus.—George W. Patnoe, Crawford, 
Ill., assignor of one-half to Dolese & Shepard. (No 


model.) No. 406,404. Serial No. 275,411. Filed May 
25, 1888. 


AUTOMATIC GRAIN SCALE.—Walter A. Bradley, Buffalo, 


_if that fails to crush the presumptuous insect, he is r 


N. Y. (No model.) No. 406,254. Serial No. 263, 577. 
Filed Feb. 10, 1888. 
_ Issued on July 9. 1889. — 
Bainc Press.— Willard E. Walter, Silver City, Idaho. 
(No model.) No. 406,680. Serial No. 292,707. Filed 
Dec. 5, 1888. 7 
Grinpinc Mitu.—Frank C. Hall, Philadelpbia, Pa.. 
assignor to William C. Stevenson, same place. (No 
model.) No. 406,522. Serial No. 289,760. Filed Novy. 
1, 1888. 


Grinpine Mrtu.—Robert Kent, Brooklyn, N. Y. (No 
model) No. 406,651. Serial No. 236,537. Filed April 
29, 1887. 


Grinpinc Mriu.—Joseyzh Schyweltzem Paris, France 
(No model.) No 406,779 Serial No. 287,373. ’ Fil 
Oct. 6, 1888. Patented in France May 30, 1898, 
190,915. 


Automatic Hay Press Jaane X. Maurer, East § 
Louis, Il. (No model.) No. 406,455. s rial No 288 
962. Filed Aug. 28, 1888. 

Grain WeicHine Macuine.—Horace M. Fulwider, 
Redmon, Ill. (No model) No. 406,722. Serial No. 
308,982. Filed April 29, 1889. ; 
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WILL INTRODUCE NEW VARIE- 
TIES OF WHEAT. 


The Department of Agriculture is making arrange. 
ments for the introduction in this country of new varie- 
ties of whéat to take the place of those which haye 
deteriorated. Assistant Secretary Willetts, who 
charge of the work, has written to the agent of th 
United States at Paris, and directed him to look over 
field carefully and secure some of the wheat which in h 
judgment would be the best for the purposes t 
are expected to fill. He will pay parti ular attention 
Mediterranean wheats, some «f which have been used i 
this country before to very good advantage, but the stoc 
has fallen from its former p'oductiveness and quality. 
is very d sirable that a new Mediterranean wheat be in- 
troduced into the Unit:d States. 

Mr. Willetts is also in correspondence with the Russia 
Government upon the subject of wheats. He expects 
secure supplies of some of the be t wheats of Russia and 
of a Mediterranean wheat for distiibution for the 
planting. The quantity expected will not be large, 
therefore its distribution will not be general throughout 
the country. It will be sent to the agricultural statio 
and to the leading farmers in the several states —farn 
who will take every care in planting the seed sent th 
closely observe its growth, and report to the Departmer 
upon it. By this means the Department will be able to 
act next year from actual exp: rience with the new wheats, 

Mr Willetts says the history of grain shows that it 
deteriorate in time in one section from natural causes, a 
by becoming mixed with other varieties of the same gr: 
and that a change of wheat from one locality to another 
(of course, bearing in mind the climate and other condi- 
tions) would be found advisable. Mr. Willetts agr 
with the D.partment’s European agent in th'nk’ng tha 
the full, fat berry makes the best or most productiy 
wheat. ; 

The Agricultural Department’s European agent is Mon- 
sieur Vilmorin, who has devoted all his life to wheat gr 
ing and the improvement of wheat. He has a grcat loy 
for his work, as also did his anc stors. His father, ere 
father and gr at grandfather spent their lives at the s e 
wo k, and for more than a century the Vilmorins have ve 
been considered authority on wheat. With such aid if 
seems that the Department of Agriculture ought sure ; 
to be able to procure the best varieties of wheat suitable 
for cultivation in this country. 


The State Entomologist, with blood in his eye, has come 
manfully to the front and jumped on the green bug that is 
eating the wheat. He calls it the siphonophora avene, 


to hammer it with a name twice as long —Chicago | 
Une. ; if 
The Chicago 7'rébwne recently said: ‘The visible 
ply of wheat was never before so small per capita to p 
ulation as it is now, and men in the trade say they beli 
the invisible supply in first hands was never more cl 
exhausted. Interior millers are paying big premiums ' 
the sweepings of bins that were nearly empty to begin 
with.” 


HANDLING DAMAGED GRAIN. 


BY R. JAMES ABERNATHEY. 

Tais is another of the years when much difficulty will 
be experienced in handling the wheat crop in many of the 
winter wheat localities, owing to rainy weather during 
and since harvest. The responsibility for the trouble is 
largely upon the shoulders of the wheat producers, who, 
ia spite of the experience of the past, continue to act like 
wooden men in taking care of their wheat crop. They 
live and plod along through life very much as an automa- 
ton, without learning anything. 

The practice is to cut and bind the wheat, and then 
shock it loosely and carelessly, and there let it remain 
‘until the neighborhood thresher can make it convenient to 
_ get around to thresh it out of the shock. That may re- 
quire ten days, or it may be six weeks. 

Meanwhile the wheat, which has not been shocked with 
_ any view of protecting it from rain, as might in a measure 
be done if sufficient care were taken, receives the full 
benefit of the rainfalls during the period, while a good 
_ dealof the farmer’s time is idled away with nothing to do 

_ but wait for the threshing machine. That idle time is 
probably spent in wearing out empty dry gocds boxes, 
nail kegs, convenient window or door sills—anything, in 
ae fact, that can be made available for the purpose in the 

_ nearest town—and in discussing the hardships of the 
farmers, the many burdens they have to bear, owing to 
_ the tariff, the contraction of the currency, or some other 
inimical legislative enactments of the general government, 

hi each rain is knocking more of the value of their 
wheat crop than all they have lost in a lifetime owing to 
adverse, or supposed adverse, national legislation. 

Every wheat raiser should first shock his wheat with 
_ extreme care, so that it will take ordinary quiet rains 

‘without much injury in case rains occur. Then the very 
moment it is in condition, stack it, and stack it well. 
It is only a question of labor, and adds but little to the 

cost of the wheat, and besides it is time much better spent 

in loafing in the towns, even though. nothing was 
by it. 
_ But then, much is gained by it. Many farmers have 
lost nearly half the value of their crop by not stacking 
_ their wheat when they could have done it just as well as 
a only for the constitutionally tired feeling so common 
among the much-abused grangers of the great West. 
‘But, bah! What is the use of talking to wheat growers; 
they will not profit by it Nor would it matter if they 
were the sufferers, but their innate cussedness makes 
e for other people—for the grain dealers and millers, 
ae The grain dealers particularly are the men we want to 
t in reference to this matter. They have to buy the 
ff, and many of them act as foolishly as do the farm- 
They will buy it at what they suppose it is worth as 
t as offered, load it into cars as they gct it, start it off 
et ) some market, and by the time it gets there it is ‘‘red hot 
ae heating,” and scarcely fit to make barrel-house 
s y of. 
Then the local grain dealer loses, as he ought to. 
dealers should have more sense, and if they have 
should withdraw from the business, and go at some- 
compatible with the measure of their under- 


ng. 

Every grain dealer attempting to handle damaged wheat 
id be provided with a good elevator containing the 
appliances for handling and taking care of wheat, the 
important being a good air and sieve separator. It 
id be of large capacity, and the purchase of damp 
at should be limited to the capacity for taking care of 
There should always be an empty bin in the house, 

| the wheat kept in constant, motion. The empty bin 
be filled by drawing out of another through the sep- 
r, and in the same way the bin last emptied can be 
by drawing from another, and so on, until all the 
2at in the house has changed place; then repeat the 
tion, and keep doing it until the wheat is in a ship- 
¢ condition, then send it out and make room for more 
e object in having a large separator is quite obvious, 
ose, for instance, the house has a holding capacity 
olding say 11,090 bushels, and 10,000 bushels is car- 
leaying an empty space for 1,000 bushels. Then 
the separator has a capacity of 1,000 bushels per 
ll the grain in the house can be run through it in 
Tf it should take ten operations, or ten days to 
‘it out, and the whe :t shipped as fast as dried, it would 
ea daily receiving capacity of 1,000 bushels; or if it 
twenty operations, or twenty days, the receiving 
per day would be 500 bushels. 

work it with that kind of regularity, the machine 
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would have to be put to work on the first 1,000 bushels 
received. If the receipts at the elevator amount to 1,000 
bushels per day, at the end of ten days the house would 
be full, and the first 1,000 bushels handled over ten times, 
provided but one handling only each day had been given 
to it, which is all that can be done when the house is full. 
If 500 bushels only are received each day, then twenty 
days are required to fill the house, and that much longer 
time given for drying out the first and all subsequent lots 
received at the house. But it does not matter what the 
receip 8s might be, the elevator owner must confine him- 
self to what he is prepared to handle and put in good 
marketable condition. 

Some persons may imagine that much waste would be 
the result of running the wheat through a separator so 
often. Not at all, if the machine is the right kind of a 
one, Good separators are easily controlled, and no un- 
necessary waste need occur. 

The frequent handling wears off the fuzz to some ex- 
tent also loose particles of bran, and foreign substances 
that may be clinging to the wheat, all of which aids in 
putting the wheat in a marketable condition. 

A good scourer is not a bad thing to have in an elevator 
under such circumstances, not for the purpose of doctor- 
ing and mixing wheat, but for the purpose «f assisting in 
putting the wheat ia good condition. It is especially use- 
ful if wheat has started to sprout, but it is useful anyway, 
as it cleans and at the same time helps to dry the wheat, 
which is always in much better keeping condition when 
thoroughly cleaned. But anyway, dry and clean all 
damp wheat before sending it to market. 


Poinls and Figures. 


In some parts of Kansas the oats crop has been dam- 
aged by rust, and by wind and rain storms. 

The first oats of the crop of 1889 received in Chicago 
arrived July 11. Two carloads were received. 


The country will have a fine wheat crop despite all the 
efforts of the grain gamblers.— Racine Journal. 


Owing to the rise in Manitoba wheat, the price has been 
advanced 25 cents per hundred weight at different points 
in Ontario. 


The crops of wheat, oats, fruils and cotton have been 
seriously damaged by floods in Texas. The loss is esti- 
mated at $2,000,000. 


The Colusa county, Cal., Sun says the wheat crop of 
that county just harvested will aggregate 10,000,000 
bushels of extra quality. 


Wheat men are duly thankful for the late rains, and 
while more would be very acceptable, a good crop is now 
assured.— Dakota Pioneer. 


The report of the grain inspector shows that during 
the year ending June 30, 2,234,000 bushels of wheat and 
310,000 bushels of barley were inspected at Winnipeg, 
Man. 


It is reported that the great Grandin farms in the Red 
River Valley, Dakota, are being sold in plots of 160 to320 
acres, and that no more than 64) acres will be sold to one 
man. 


The first lot of new wheat received in Chicago arrived 
July 11. There were three cars of it, and it graded No. 
3. The following day thirty-four cars of new wheat 
were received. 


The secretary of the Kansas Agricultural Department 
estimates the wheat crop at 34,000,0C0 bushels. Last year 
Kansas only produced 15,960,000 bushels, and the year 
before only 7,607,0 0 bushels. 


A number of petitions have been sent to President Har- 
rison for the pardon of E. L. Harper, the wheat cornerer 
and bank wrecker of Cincinnati. There is little doubt 
but the President will ignore them. 


Secretary Rusk has created a new division of the Agri- 
cultural Department, which will have charge of the 
weekly and monthly bulletins. Experienced newspaper 
men, who will revise and edit the reports of the Depart- 
ment’s correspondents, will have charge of the depart- 
ment. 


Farmers in the northeastern part of Iowa report that a 
strange insect has been found at work in the corn fields. 
It isa small green bug, which works at the roots of the 
corn, and seems to destroy its vitality. The ground in 
some fields appears to be fairly alive with these pests. 
Under a magnifying glass they are found to have heads 
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armed with pincers, between which is a sort of proboscis 
that is used to puncture the stalks. Corn attacked by 
these pests turns yellow and ceases to grow, and a large 
number of fields have been attacked. 


A small green fly is infesting the Canadian wheat crop. 
It seems as though nothing could prevent annexation. It 
is the one thing that hasn’t got flies on it, and Canada 
should hesitate no longer.— Chicago Times. 


Crop reports from all sections of Ontario show that the 
prospects for a good crop of fall wheat are good, and 
spring wheat promises a fair average. The barley and 
oats yield will be large. Corn is backward, and will be a 
poor crop 

There is something nice about the balance of trade. 
For instance, a farmer can come to the city loaded with 
hay and return home loaded with rye—Time. Yes, and 
when he gets home he will blame the hay dealer for the 
shortage in his assets. 


The Illinois State Board of Agriculture, basing their 
estimate on the reports of over 600 correspondents, state 
that the total yield of wheat in the state will be about 27,- 
000,000 bushels. Last year Illinois preduced 33,556,000 
bushels, and in 1887, 36,861,000 bushels. 


Kansas has had some heavy rains of late, which came 
in good time for the corn crop. All the crop reports in- 
dicate that the outlook for the corn crop in Kansas was 
never in all the history of the state so promising as it is 
at this time, The acreage is larger than it has ever been, 
and the condition of the crop is all that could be desired. 


From the estimates made from the returns by crop cor- 
respondents to the Illinois State Board of Agriculture, the 
area seeded to oats is 3,850,000 acres, or about the same 
area as last season. The prospect on June 21 was encour- 
aging for about 93 per cent. of an average yield per acre, 
placing the average yield per acre for the past ten years at 
36 bushels. The estimated average for the year 1889 is 
33 bushels per acre, making the aggregate yield of the 
state 127,000,000 bushels, as against 151,172,782 bushels, 
the aggregate yield of last year, which was nearly.40,- 
000,000 larger than any previous yield in the history of 
the state. The estimated area of the growing crop of rye 
is 254,500 acres An average yield per acre of rye for 
the state for a term of years is about 17 bushels, which 
with the June 21 condition, estimated at 95 per cent. of 
an average, will place the general average for this year at 
about 16 bushels per acre, giving a grand total yield of 
4,072,000 bushels for the crop of 1889. 


E. E. Arnold, a Minneapolis miller who has just re- 
turned from a prolonged trip through the Red River 
Valley, says in regard to the crop prospects of that sec- 
tion: ‘‘From Grand Forks northward to the boundary line, 
in the vicinlty of Grafton, St. Thomas, Bathgate, Neche 
and Pembina, a distanc> of 125 miles, the crop will not 
average over eight bushels to the acre, and the weather 
for the remainder of the season must be favorable to get 
that. The heavy frost in May proved a great set-back, 
and that section has not had a good soaking rain the en- 
tire summer. From Grand Forks southward for 25 miles 
the outlook is better; about 12 bushels to the acre will be 
the rule. About Hillsboro and through Traill county the 
yield promises from 7 to 10 bushels per acre. Around 
Moorhead and throughout Clay county as far south as 
Wahpeton the crop is in fine condition; the wheat is well 
headed out, but the straw is drying up, and it needs a 
good rain to give strength to fill the kernels.” 


The summary statement of the imports and exports 
issued by the Bureau of Statistics for May shows that 
during the month we imported breadstuffs valued at 
$247,501, against $219,583 for May, 1888. During the 
month we imported 414,543 bushels of barley valued at 
$237,767, against 202,909 bushels valued at $148,364 for 
May, 1888. For the elevea months ending May 31 we im- 
ported 11,222,772 bushels of barley valued at $7,632,212, 
against 10,807,080 bushe!'s valued at $8,(59,087 for the 
eleven months ending May 31, 1888. During the month 
we imported 656 bushels of corn, 777 bushels of oats and 
21 bushels of wheat, against 6,608 bushels of corn, 6,056 
bushels of oats and 67,423 bushels of wheat for May, 1888. 
During the eleven months ending May 31 we imported 
2,370 bushels of corn, 19,524 bushels of oats, 16 bushels 
of rye and 130,611 bushels of wheat, against 36,367 bush- 
els of corn, 62,322 bushels of oats, 41 bushels of rye and 
418,081 bushels of wheat for the eleven months ending 
May 31, 1888. The total value of the breadstuffs im- 
ported during the eleven months ending May 31 was $7,- 
920,495, against $8,578,323 for the eleven months ending 
May 31, 1888. 
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A starch factory will be built at Alexandria, Minn. 


A cotton-seed oil mill is projected at Friars Point, 
Miss. 


A 30 ton cotton-seed oil mill is contemplated at Aiken, |. 


8. C 


F. H. Fries is building a 30,000-bushel elevator at 
Salem, N. C. 

H, L. Bailey, dealer in hay and grain at Denver, Col., 
has sold out. 


N. A. Allman & Bros. are building a grain elevator at 
Brownwood, Tex. 


Westover Bros., grain dealers at Aurelius Station, N. 
Y., have sold out. 


B. R. Moffett is building a 40,000-bushel elevator at 
Waxahachie, Tex. 

The Alliance Roller Mill Company are building a grain 
elevator at Cisco, Tex. 

Lyons & Mereness, dealers in grain and lumber at Glid- 
den, Iowa, have sold out. 

The State Farmers’ Alliance will erect a Cotton-seed oil 
mill at Montgomery, Ala. 

R. P. Dolman, grain and produce dealer at South 
Butte, Mont., has sold out. 

A company is being organized at Montezuma, Ga. to 
build a cotton-seed oil mill. 

J. C. Kyle will build a brewery of 100 barrels daily ca- 
pacity at Birmingham, Ala. 

Bowler Bros. have let the contract for the erection of a 
brewery at Worcester, Mass. 

Geo. E. Rogers, dealer in grain and lumber at Sterling, 
Mll., has made an assignment. 

The Phelps & Miller Elevator Company are building an 
elevator at Fort Dodge, Iowa. 


At the close of the crop year the warehouses at San 
Francisco were almost empty. 


Messrs. Harris & Mitchell contemplate building a 
cotton-seed oil mill at Cox, Ga. 

J. R. Tillery is organizing a company at Hobgood, N. 
C , to build a cotton-seed oil mill. 

The Dechard Roller Mill Company of Dechard, Tenn., 
will build a 20,000-bushel elevator. 

Col. E. A Brooks is organizing a company to build a 
cotton-seed oil mill at Carrollton, Ga. 

J. C. Watson will build a cotton-seed oil mill of ten 
tons capacity, at Ridge Springs, 8. C. 

Conrad Pretzelheimer of Philadelphia, Pa., will build 
an $80,000 brewery at Chadron, Neb. 

The grain elevator at Wilmar, Minn., is being repaired 
by G. W. Crane of Minneapolis, Minn. 


A stock company is building an elevator at Waterloo, 
Neb. The building will be 24x36 feet. 


James Rigby & Son will build an elevator of 40,000 to 
50,000 bushels’ capacity at Pulaski, Va. 

The Planters’ Oil Mill and Manufacturing Company 
has been organized at Greenwood, Miss. 


Burnham & Green, dealers in hides, wool and grain at 
Waco, Tex , have dissolved partnership. 


The Middle Georgia Manufacturing Company will 
build a cotton-sced oil mill at Griffin, Ga. 


The Fayette Cotton-Seed Oil Company of Fayette, N. 
C., will enlarge their cotton seed oil mill. 

R. D. Butler, dealer in grain and lumber at Random 
Lake, Wis., has sold his lumber business. 

P. J. Murphy & Co., grain and live stock dealers at 
Rogers, Neb., have dissolved partnership. 

T J. Hadley and others will build a cotton-seed oil mill 
in time for the next crop at Wilson, N. C. 

Southwort, Paddock & Co., grain commission dealers 
at Toledo, Ohio, have dissolved partnership, 


J. W. Fulgum has succeeded Fulgum, Jobnson & Co., 
dealers in grain and feed at Nashville, Tenn. 


Himebaugh & Merriam, grain dealers of Omaha, Neb., 
will probably build an elevator at Ogallala, Neb 


G. W. Crane of Minneapolis, Minn., is fitting out an 
elevator at Leeds, Dak., with machinery, rods, etc. 


The Barnesville Oil Mill Company will increase the ca- 
pacity of their cotton seed oil mill at Barnesville, Ga. 


The Logansport Brewing Company has been incorpor- 
ated at Logansport, Ind., with a capital stock of $100,000. 
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The directors are Eugene Prager, Edward 8. Dreyer, M. 
J. Sullivan, August Benz and Robert Berger. 


The St. Martinville Cotton-Seed Oil Mills of St. Martin- 
ville, La., have been shut down, and will be enlarged. 


Felix Cerput and others contemplate building a cotton- 
seed oil mill and fertilizer factory at Cave Spring, Ga. 


A. White and John Reid are organizing a $20,000 stock 
company to erect a cotton-seed oil mill at Sumter, N. C. 


Logan & Patterson, grain exporters at New York City, 
have dissolved partnership. Benjamin Logan continues. 


J. E. Todd of Due West, contemplates the erection of 
a cotton-seed oil mill and fertilizer factory at Donaldsville, 
8. C. 

J. E. Haviland of Toledo, Ohio, has purchased the ele- 
vator at Delphi, Ind., which has been closed for some 
time. 

The grain shoyelers at Buffalo, N. Y., have been having 
trouble among themselves in regard to the affairs of their 
union. 


C. Mezzer & Son have purchased the West Elevator of 
Mr. John Ellis at El Paso, Ill. The consideration was 
$3,000. 


Wylie, Smith & Co., flour and grain dealers at Balti- 
more, Md., have admitted Douglas M. Wylie to a part- 
nership. 


W.R. Willetts & Co., dealers in grain, coal and wood 
at Skaneateles, N. Y., have been succeeded by W. R. 
Willetts. 


The State Farmers’ Alliance will soon commence work 
on their cotton-seed oil mill and fertilizer factory at Flor- 
ence. Ala. 

Business with the starch men at Indianapolis, Ind., is 
picking up. One firm is using about 3,000 bushels of 
corn daily. 


P. J. Weeks & Co, dealers in grain, agricultural im- 
plements and lumber, have sold their grain and agricult- 
ural business. 


G. W. Billsborough, who has been in the grain business 
at Billsborough, N. Y., for over twelve years, has made 
an assignment. 


J. H. Aycock, F. E. Thomas and others, have formed 
a stock company and will build a cotton-seed oil mill at 
Wedgefield, 8. C. 


The American Linseed Oil Manufacturing Company 
has been licensed to incorporate at Chicago with a capital 
stock of $800,000. . 


The Waynesboro Cotton-Seed Oil & Fertilizer Com- 
pany of Waynesboro, Ga, are making extensive improve- 
ments and additions. 


An Omaha grain firm has secured ground at Ogallala, 
Neb., and will immediately commence the construction of 
a large grain elevator. 


Sherbett, Maxwell & Co., flour and grain dealers at 
Baltimore, Md, have dissolved partnership. W. M. 
Maxwell & Co succeed. 


E. Duane & Co. of Macomb, IIl., have put in a Dust- 
less Separator made by the E. H. Pease Manufacturing 
Company of Racine, Wis. 


The hominy mills of Indianapolis, Ind , are rushed with 
orders. A short time ago they found it very difficult to 
obtain corn suited to their use. 


Troxell & Howard, wholesale and retail grain and hay 
dealers at Chattanooga, Tenn., have disselved partner- 
ship. E. H. Troxell continues. : 


The big distillery at Des Moines, Iowa, is to be started 
up for the purpose of making mash which will be sent 
outside of the state for distillation. 


E. W. Blatchford & Co., manufacturers of lead pipe 
and linseed oil at Chicago, Ill., have been licensed to in- 
corporate. Capital stock $100,000. 


Henry Lineberger, whose elevator at Stanford, Il., was 
destroyed by fire on May 15, is building a new and much 
larger one on the site of the old one. 


C. O. Howard, proprietor of the elevator and lumber 
yard at Waukon, Iowa, has taken a partner. The style 
of the firm now is Howard & Carroll. 


Cofield & McDonald of Annandale, Minn., are putting 
in their elevator a corn sheller of 20,000 bushels’ capacity, 


‘purchased of G. W. Crane of Minneapolis, Minn. 


G. W. Crane of Minneapolis, Minn., recently sent ma- 
chinery for an 80,000-bushel barley elevator to La Grande, 
Ore., for the Oregon Railway and Navigation Company. 


G. W. Crane of Minneapolis, Minn., is supplying the 
Northwestern Elevator Company with fifty tons of tie 
rods and washers for elevators in Minnesota and Dakota. 


The new starch works being built at Elk River, Minn , 
are being supplied with machinery, Jeffrey Link Belting 
ae sprocket wheels, by G. W. Crane of Minneapolis, 

inn. 

_L. P. Van Norman of Hamel, Minn., is making addi- 
tions to his mill and elevator, and is being supplied with 
new machinery and supplies by G. W. Crane of Minne- 
apolis. 

Mayor Clenden-n and Messrs. G. Gurd, R. L. McCor- 
mack, William Johnston and William James of West 
Toronto Junction, Ont., have been granted a charter for an 


elevator company. A considerable amount of stock has 
been subscribed, and the construction of an elevator will 
soon be begun.— Canadian Manufacturer. 


The Garden City Brewing Company has been incorpo- — 
rated at Chicago, Ill.,with a capital stock of $15,000. The 
incorporators are J. C. Hanson, R. J. Jensen and Hans 
Jensen. 

Work has been commenced on an elevator at Coving- 
ton, Tenn., which will have six bins of a capacity of 5,000 — 
bushels each, with a storeroom underneath for 300 barrels — 
of flour. 

The Union Cotton-Seed Oil Manufacturing Company 
has been organized at Union, 8S. C., to build a $25,000 
cotton-seed oil mill. W. A. Nicholson is president of the 
company. ‘ 

E. M. Walbridge & Co. of Randolph, Minn., recently — 
purchased of G. W. Crane of Minneapolis, Minn , for — 
one of their elevators, the improved Dickey Elevator — 
Separator. i 


The Darlington Cotton-Seed Oil Mill Company has been ~ 
organized at Darlington, 8. C., with a capital stock of — 
$25,000. The erection of an oil mill will be commenced — 
immediately. ; 


A stock company will build a large brick malt house — 
and an elevator at West Bend, Wis. The West Bend ~ 
Brewing Company and 8. F. Mayer & Co. are among the 
stockholders. 


The Fowler Elevator and Mill Feed Company has been ~ 
incorporated at Fowler, Neb., with a capital stock of — 
$5,000. The incorporators are Bernard, Charles H. and — 
Ida E. Fowler. 


G. W. Crane of Minneapolis, Minn., is overhauling and ~ 
repairing a grain elevator at Atwater, Minn., and chang- 
ing from steam to horse power. The old engine and — 
boiler is for sale. : 


The National Brewing Company has been incorporated — 
at Baltimore, Md.; with a capital stock of $820,000. The © 
incorporators are Bernard Cahn, D. K. E. Fisher, F. 8. 
Hamilton and others. 


The Parkersburg Brewing Company has been incorpo- — 
rated at Parkersburg, W. Va.,with a capital stock of $50,- — 
000. The company will immediately commence the con- — 
struction of buildings, 


Fowler & Ganz of Omaha, Neb., have decided to — 
double the capacity of their elevator at that place, and 
will commence work at once. Their shipping facilities — 
will also be increased. 


The Iowa, Minnesota and Dakota Elevator Company — 
has been incorporated at Chicago, with a capital stock of 
$500,000. The incorporators are John Cudahy, James P. 
Ward and Morris Casard. > 


Considerable grain has been destroyed by fires in Cali- — 
fornia of late. Several fires were started by sparks from 
traction engines, and one fire was caused by a cow step- 
ping on a box of matches. 


The Illineis Seed Company has been incorporated at 
Chicago, with a capital stock of $25,000, to conduct a — 
general mercantile business in seeds and like commodities; — 
also a general storage business. 


E. Lee Heidenrich & Co. of Chicago are building a 
25,000 bushel elevator at Galesville, Ill., for 8. W. Aller- 
ton & Co. It is a duplicate of the elevator built recently — 
at Macomb, Ill., by the same company. 


The Minnesota Valley Elevator Company has been in- 
corporated, with a capital stock of $50,000. The incor-— 
porators are A. J. Sawyer, 8. S. Linton, Albert G. Cham- 
bers, Enoch Holmes and Philip M. Ranney. 


G. W. Crane of Minneapolis, Minn., manufacturer of — 
grain elevator machinery, has shipped machinery and 
supplies, including scales, horse power, dump irons, etc., — 
for a 60,000-bushel elevator at Centerville, Ore. i 


The Rice & Bullen’Malting Company has been organ- — 
ized at Chicago, with a capital stock of $800,000, to deal — 
in grain and brewers’ supplies. The incorporators are 
poarch H. Rice, Frederick F, Bullen and Thomas J. 

ice. 


Among recent important shipments from Minneapolis, 
Minn., were three carloads of tie rods and washers for 
construction of grain elevators in Oregon and Washing- 
ton by G. W. Crane, manufacturer of grain elevator ma-— 
chinery. 

The Beatrice Starch Company has been incorporated at 
Beatrice, Neb., with a capital stock of $100,000. Thein- — 
corporators are Mr. O. Cochrane, C. C. Risley, W. C. 
Ballard, E. W. Stradling, E. J. Rodwick and A. ©. ~ 
Scheiblich. : 


Patterson & Preston, the grain commission and export 
firm of New York and Liverpool, has been dissolved. 
Mr. W. 8. Patterson will continue the business and Mr. — 
H. E Rycroft will represent the firm in New York as 
heretofore. 


The Benton Transportation Company of Bismarck, — 
Dak., have recently placed an order with G. W. Crane of 
Minneapolis, Minn., for machinery and supplies for a 
200,000-bushel wheat elevator which they are building at 
Bozeman, M. T. am 


The Omaha Railway Company has commenced the 
erection of an immense elevator at Minneapolis, Minn. 
The main building will have a capacity of 1,500,000 bush- | 
els, and the second building a capacity of 250,000. 
work of construction has already been commenced, and 
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it is proposed to be ready for use in about three months. 
The new elevator will be operated by F. H. Peavey & 
Co., who control most of the elevators on the Omaha 
road. The elevator will cost $180,000. 


The Union Grain Company has been incorporated to do 
business at Omaha, Neb. ‘The capital stock is $250,000. 
The incorporators are Pierce C. Himebaugh, Nathan 
Merriam, Henry W. Rogers, David 8. Barriger, Edward 
P. Peck, and Frederick H. Davies. 


The firm of George Spencer & Co. of Duluth, Minn., 
retired from the grain business July 1, and was succeeded 
by W.S. Moore & Co. The members of the new firm 
are W.S. Moore, late chief clerk for Spencer & Co., and 
H A. Smith, late cashier of the Merchants’ National 


Bank, 


The Co-operative Distilling Company has been incor- 
porated at Barro Station, Napa county, Cal., with a capi- 
tal stock of $50,000. The directors are E. M. York, I. 
M Ruban, D. B. Carver, C. M. Burgess, Charles M. 
Pickett, I. H. Ink, Wm. Rennie, J. G. Norton and Wm. 
Petersen. 


The property owners along the line of the Chicago, 
Madison & Northern Railway. which is being built into 
Chicago, are protesting against the railway company being 
allowed to change their thoroughfare so as to make a 
curve in it in order to avoid condemning the Murray Nel- 
son elevator. 


Mr. William Martin of Winnipeg, Man.. who has an 
elevator at St. Jean Baptiste, has organized a company to 
build a number of elevators along the line of the North 
ern Pacific and Manitoba roads in Manitoba. The com- 
pany will build twelve houses of 30,000 bushels’ capacity 
each, during the present year. They will builda transfer 
house at West Lynn which will be of sufficient capacity 
to take the grain from all their country feeders. Next 
year they expect to build more, and will probably build 
some on the line of the Canadian Pacific. 


Moore & McFerren are taking the old horse power out 
of their elevator at Cheneyville, Il , and will putina 
complete outfit of steam, inc uding a 25-horse power en- 
gine and boiler. They will also put ina sheller with a 
capacity of 6,000 bushels per day, a new improved oats 
clipper and separator, drag belts, elevators and other ma- 
chinery, involving an outlay of over $2,000. The ele- 
vator will also be overhauled and improved, so that when 
the work is completed Messrs. Moore & McFerren will 
have one of the best elevators in their district. 


The grain firm of L. F. Webb & Co of Dalton City 
and Macon, Ill., have brought suit for damages in the 
United States District Court at Springfield against the 
Peoria, Decatur & Evansville Railroad Company for 
$10,000 for alleged discrimination in freight rates. The 
plaintiffs allege that E. P. Hellman, vice-president of the 
company, is interested in the milling business, and that 
that firm gets a rate of 6 cents, while Webb & Co. have 
to pay 8 cents. It is the first case brought in court under 
the Inter-State Commerce Bill, and will doubtless be 
taken to the United States Supreme Court. It is to bea 
test case. 


The New York Central & Hudson River Railroad will 
build a new grain elevator of 1,500,000 bushels’ capacity, 
between Sixtieth and Sixty-second streets on the Hudson 
River water front, in New York City, to take the place of 
the two burned last spring. The main structure will have 
a frontage of 100 feet and will extend back 355 feet from 
the water. It will have a projecting elevator tower 150 
feet high. The cost is estimated at $350,000. The build- 
ing will have a brick wall up to the second story, and 
from the first story to the top it will be sheathed with fire 
clay tiling. The roofs will be flat and the doors and win- 
dows will be covered with iron. It will have all the latest 
and most valuable improvements. 


Among the recent sales of the Sioux City Engine 
Works, Sioux City, Iowa, are the following: One 54x14 
boiler, for Northey & Duncan, Woonsocket, Dak ; one 
42x61¢ vertical boiler, to Chesterman & Co., Sioux City, 
Iowa; a combined engine and vertical boiler, W. W. Bur- 

ess, Pearson, Iowa; one 15-horse power engine and 
boiler, to J. C. O'Donnell, Sheldon, Iowa; one 16x10 
automatic engine, for Whitewood, Dak.; one 75-horse 
power Giddings Automatic Engine, New Steel Car 
Works, St Joe, Mo.; also an 80-horse power boiler and 
intermediates for the same; one 10x16 engine and boiler, 
J. M. Starbuck, Cherokee, Iowa; one 14x86 Corliss En- 
gine, to St. Paul & Pacific Coal Company, West Supe- 
rior, Wis.; one 75-horse power Corliss Engine and boiler, 
to Nebraska Planing Mill Company, Lincoln, Neb.; one 


_ 100-horse power engine, to S. J. Burns & Co., St. Joe, 


Mo ; two 40-horse power boilers, for steam heating, Sioux 
City, Iowa; one 75-horse power stationary boiler, to Ty- 
ler & Co.*Marion Junction Dak.; one 75-horse power 
Giddings Automatic Engine, Geo. A. Galloway, Dell 


_ Rapids, Dak.; one 150-horse power Corliss Engine and 


two 80-horse power boilers, to W. J. Hobson, St. Joe, Mo. 


EXPLAINED. 


“What is that growing in the field, papa?” 
“Corn, my dear.” 


. “And what kind of birds are those eating the corn, 
na yr? 


“Orows, my dear.” f Ne 
“But why doesn’t the man scare them away, papa? : 
_ “That is not a man, my dear; that is a scarecrow,’”— 


C. Trigg’s distillery at Beans Creek, Tenn., was burned 
recently. 


Mr. Henderson’s whisky distillery near Pilot Rock, Ky., 
was burned recently. 


J. L. Leidig, dealer in grain at Steelton, Pa., lost heay- 
ily by the recent flood. 


John Copp’s brewery at Upper Astoria, Ore., was re- 
cently destroyed by fire. 


Fisher & Miller, dealers in grain at Huntingdon, Pa., lost 
considerable by the flood. 


N. P. Blackwell, grain dealer at Jersey Shore, Pa , lost 
considerable by the flood. 


Jones Bros. & Co., grain and produce dealers at New- 
port, Pa., lost heavily by the flood. 


Mr. A. Pendola’s brewery at Savona, B. C., was de- 
stroyed by fire recently. Loss $10,000. 


W. F. H. Garber, commission grain merchant at New- 
port, Pa., sustained a heavy loss by the flood. 


Bennett Carpenter’s distillery in Catawba county, N. 
C., was recently destroyed by fire. Loss, $1,000. 


The elevator of the Minneapolis and Northern Elevator 
Conieeey at Eyota, Dak., was burned on the night of 
uly 4. 


H. W. Wirt, a grain dealer of York, Neb., in attempt- 
ing to jump off a freight train at Bradshaw, Neb., June 
18, fell and broke his leg. 


The Oppman Brewing Company’s plant at Cleveland, 
Ohio, was destroyed by fire on the morning of July 6. 
Loss $80,000; fully insured. 


Smith, Hippen & Co.’s grain elevator at Tremont, I1., 
was struck by lightning on the morning of June 29, and 
damaged to the extent of $300. 


W.S. Morgan of Oella, Md., was overcome by the heat 
July 9, while working on C. A. Gambrill & Co.’s new el- 
evator at Ellicott City, Md. 


Page, Bates & Co.’s warehouse at Ionia, Mich , was 
burned recently. Loss, $1,500 The origin of the fire 
is supposed to have been incendiary. 


Burglars blew open the safe in Hamilton & Dye’s ware- 
house at Lima, Ohio, recently, and secured $500. They 
then stole a horse and buggy and escaped. 


The Bryant Elevator at Mayville, Mich , occupied by 
the Mayville Grain Company, was burned on the night of 
July 5. Building and contents were insured. 


The Minneapolis and Manitoba elevator at Ojata, N. D., 
was burned July 5. The building was empty, and the 
fire is supposed to have been of incendiary origin 


Two boys were playing in an oat bin in an elevator a 
Lima, Ohio, June 26, when the chute was opened, and 
they were drawn down into the grain and smothered. 


Mr. H. E Hahn, wheat buyer at Ward, Minn., on the 
line of the B., C. R. & N. R. R,, was knocked down and 
robbed of $740 while passing frem his boarding house to 
the warehouse. 


John H. Hudson’s grain and lime warehouse at San- 
dusky, Ohio, was burned June 13. Loss, $10,000; insur- 
ance, $8,000. The fire is supposed to have been of 
incendiary origin. 


The elevator at Kranzburg, S. D., was demolished by 
wind on the afternoon of July 7, and the same storm 
blew the large elevator on the Manitoba road at Forrest- 
ville, S. D., from its foundation. 


The Falk, Jung & Borchert Brewing Company’s plant 
at Milwaukee, Wis., was completely destroyed by fire on 
the afternoon of July 4. Loss $800,000; insurance $350,- 
000. The brewery will be rebuilt immediately. 


A. W Clark’s grain elevator at Papillion, Neb., was 
destroyed by fire early on the morning of June 22, to- 
gether with contents. Loss, $25,000; insurance, $18,000. 
The fire is thought to have been of incendiary origin. 


J. S. McKennett’s flax mill at Redkey, Ind., was com- 
pletely destroyed by fire on the night of June 18, together 
with its contents Loss, $5,000; insurance, $1,500. 
origin of the fire is supposed to have been incendiary. 


The 


G. 8. & G. A. Murchie’s grain and flour warehouse at 
Calais, Me., was partially destroyed by fire on the evening 
of June 11. The stock was considerably damaged by 
Insurance on building, $1,000; on contents, $600. 


The Northwestern elevator at Herman, Minn., was de 
stroyed by fire shortly after midnight on the morning of 
June 26. The elevator had a capacity of 35,000 bushels, 
but only contained 1,000 bushels of wheat, all of which 
was destroyed. 


water. 


D. N. Meeker’s grain elevator at Danbury, Conn., was 
burned about 1:30 4. M., July 6. Mr. Meeker’s ice house 
adjoining was also destroyed. He lost $5,000 on build- 
ings, and $5,000 on stock, $8,500 of which is covered by 


insurance. The grain elevator was owned by the Housa- 
tonic Railroad Company. The fire is supposed to have 
been of incendiary origin, and one man has been arrested 
charged with arson. 


The New York Central’s warehouse adjoining City Ele- 
vator A at Buffalo, N. Y., was destroyed by fire on the 
morning of June 19. Loss, $25,000. It will be rebuilt 
immediately. The City Elevator had a close call, but was 
saved by the fire tug. 


The boiler in the brewery of George Renner, Jr, at 
Youngstown, Ohio, exploded on the night of June 25, 
killing the engineer and wounding three others. The 
wrecked building caught fire, and was soon consumed. 
Loss, $75,000; fully insured. 


Thomas Robb’s elevator at Wadena, Minn., was com- 
pletely destroyed by fire June 20, together with 3,500 
bushels of wheat. The elevator was valued at $5,000, 
and insured for $3,000. The wheat was owned by F. W. 
Murray, and was insured for $2,500. 


Burglars broke into H. J. O’Neill’s elevator at Ham- 
mond, Minn., June 15, blew open the safe, and secured 
$100 belonging to Mr. O’Neill, and a lot of notes and cer- 
tificates of deposit amounting to $6,520 belonging to M. 
J. Maldoon, the manager of the elevator. 


Himebaugh & Merriam’s grain elevator at Brainard, 
Neb., was completely destroyed by fire about 3 A. m., 
July 5, together with about 3,000 bushels of grain. Loss 
on building $3,500; insured for $2,000. Loss on grain 
$2,000; fully insured. The fire is supposed to have been 
of incendiary origin. 


Mr. Thomas Main Patterson of Liverpool, Eng., died 
June 5 after a short illness, aged 70 years. Mr. Patter- 
son was connected with the grain business in New York 
City and Liverpool for a number of years. In 1855 he 
founded the firm of Patterson Bros. & Co. in Liverpool, 
and later the firm of Logan & Preston in New York, both 
of which were dissolved several years ago. 


C. J. Furer’s grain elevator at Fairfield, Neb., was 
burned about 11:30 on the night of July 10, together with 
about 20,000 bushels of grain, mostly corn. The elevator 
was said to be the best on the line of the St. Joe & Grand 
Island, and was used by Mr. Furer as a depot for the sur- 
plus from his smaller elevators along the line of the Kan- 
sas City & Omaha Railway. There are various rumors as 
to the cause of the fire, but nothing definite is known. 
The total loss is estimated at $10,000, on which there was 
over $3,500 insurance, 


On the afternoon of June 15 two boys—Tommy Barlow 
and Frank Umstead, both nine years of age—were play- 
ing in a wheat bin in the elevator at Dawson, Neb., from 
which the grain was running into a car, when Umstead 
got too near the center of the bin, and was drawn down 
by the current. At the same time several hundred bush- 
els of grain closed over him, smothering him to death. 
His companion immediately gave the alarm, and although 
a hundred willing hands aided in the rescue, an hour had 
passed before the body was recovered. 


MEETING OF THE ILLINOIS GRAIN 
MERCHANTS’ PROTECTIVE 
SOCIETY. 


The regular meeting of the Illinois Grain Merchants’ 
Protective Society was held at Springfield, Ill., Tuesday, 
June 18. In the evening the election of officers for the 
ensuing year occurred, and the following officers were 
elected: President, Mr. Isaac Vanordstrand of Heyworth; 
Vice President, Mr. J. Stuart of Mason City; Secretary 
and General Manager, Mr. S. K. Marston of Onarga; 
Treasurer, Mr. G. 8. McFadden of Havana. Those pres- 
ent stated that the condition of trade appeared unsatis- 
factory to them, and that the crops of last year were a 
burden to the trade so far as prices were concerned. 


COMMISSION CHARGES AT ST. 
LOUIS. 


The Grain Receivers’ Association of St. Louis have es- 
tablished the following minimum rates for the transaction 
of business: For selling—Wheat and rye in bulk, car- 
load lots, 1 cent per bushel; wheat and rye in sacks, 244 
per cent., or not less than 14g cents per bushel; corn and 
oats in bulk, carload lots, 4 cent per bushel; corn and 
oats in sacks, 244 per cent., or less than 34 cent per bushel; 
barley, 2 cents per bushel; bulk grain of any kind by 
barge load, 14 cent per bushel; bran, shorts and millstuffs, 
ear lots, $4 per car; bran shorts and millstuffs sacked, 
per river, 244 per cent.; hay (weighing extra), 50 cents 
per ton; flaxseed in bulk, 1 per cent.; flaxseed in sacks, 
11g per cent ; clover seed, in carload lots, 1 per cent.; 
clover seed, less than carload lot, 1144 per cent.; timothy 
seed, 114 per cent; Hungarian millet, red top and other 
seeds, 244 per cent.; castor beans, 114 per cent. 


In some districts of Nebraska the farmers are becoming 
alarmed at the appearance of the corn worm again. They 
did considerable damage last year to the corn crop, and it 
was hoped that they would net appear again. ‘They cut 
off the roots of the corn, and unless a heavy wind strikes 
the corn it remains upright, but the ears, when devel- 
oped, are light and chaffy, and the yield very light. They 
only work on old ground, or where the corn was in the 
year before. A change of crops kills them. This some 
of the farmers did, but those who neglected it will suffer. 
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ADVERTISING. 


This paper has alarge circulation among the elevator men and 
grain dealers of the country, and is the best medium in the United 
states for reaching this trade. Advertising rates made known upon 
application. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


We solicit correspondence upon all topics of interest connected 
with the handling of grain or cognate subjects. 


CHICAGO, ILL., JULY 15, 1889. 


THE SCALES WERE DOCTORED. 


It has quite recently been discovered that a 
vast amount of grain has been stolen from farm- 
ers along a line of railway between Chicago and 
Toledo. Whether the company has sanctioned 
the taking of the grain or not is not known, but 
if it has not, officials high in authority have. The 
charges are made against the Lake Shore road, 
and it is claimed that two other Hastern lines 
have been practicing the same systematic method 
of stealing. 

The Lake Shore owns and operates a number 
of elevators between Chicago and Toledo, and 
two elevators at Toledo. All of the elevators are 
in charge of the company’s agents, and it is 
claimed that by means of doctored. scales the 
farmers marketing their grain at these points 
have been defrauded out of from five to fifteen 
pounds on every wagonload. In no single in- 
stance has the amount been large, but the total 
amount annually abstracted must have been enor- 
mous. Once every year these elevators were 
emptied, and the surplus systematically taken 
from the farmers was shipped to the Toledo ele- 
vators, Who received the proceeds of this grain 
has not yet been learned. An official of one of 
the roads claims that such abstractions are neces- 
sary to prevent a material shortage at the end of 
the year. This is, indeed, an excellent excuse— 
one that would well become a professional thief. 

How long this practice has been going on has 
not been made public, and it is probable the steal 
would not have been disclosed for some time, but 
an employe was discharged, he claims, because he 
would not steal enough to suit the railroad com- 
pany, and he immediately informed on the road. 
It seems that at different times the agents of the 
company have been informed that the company 
expected a small surplus. Another way the offi- 
cials in charge of the Toledo elevators had of get- 
ting extra grain was to notify the agents that 
their shipments were several hundred pounds 
short, and that they would be expected to make 
it up. One small station in Indiana, it is said, 
sent 9,000 bushels to Toledo last year as its sur- 
plus. 

The attention of the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission has been called to the matter, and if 
it does not search out the guilty parties there is 
little doubt but the farmers who have been de- 
frauded will prosecute the road, as they should 


do. An end should be quickly made to all such | that is now uncultivated, It would prove a great 


dishonest methods. 


THE SMITH SYSTEM OF STORAGE 
AND TRANSFER 


Elsewhere we give a lengthy account, with 
illustrations, of the Smith pneumatic system of 
storing and transferring grain and other products. 
The account is long because the subject is a great 
one, opening up possibilities which amount to 
revolutions. This is the first time this system has 
been placed before the public in a public print, 
though this and other papers have given notices 
of the Cyclone transfer barge which Mr. Smith 
took to Buffalo to demonstrate the practicability 
of the pneumatic system. 

In view of the claims made by the company, we 
could hardly do less than to let them explain the 
whole system and its details in their own way. 
We may say here that Mr. Smith has refused to 
entertain negotiations with several well-known 
millionaires. It was and is the purpose of the 
inventor not to let his invention, controlled as it 
is by seventeen patents, get into the hands of a 
rich monopoly, but to give all a chance at it. To 
secure a plan by which this could be done was 
the most difficult problem of all. The present 
plan of the relations between the parent and the 
auxiliary companies was drafted by the same hand 
that deew the draft of our National Banking Law, 
which Congress adopted as he wrote it, without a 
change. We may add that he says if this plan 
can be carried out it will lift the greatest load 
ever lifted from the shoulders of humanity, and 
he is himself a rich and philanthropic man, 

Should this plan of air-tight storage be carried 
out, the grain trade would be modified consider- 
ably. The “visible supply” would increase enor- 
mously, in all probability. Grain men would pay 
no insurance, it is certain; for the steel storage 
would be fireproof, and lightning, we believe, has 
never been known to strike a steel tank. This 
item of insurance on grain is a large one in the 
aggregate. So, too, all troubles about deteriora- 
tion in store would vanish, as by the plan sug- 
gested the grain could be kept an indefinite time 
without the possibility of spoiling. To city and 
country banks the collateral presented by such a 
storage system would be peculiarly inviting, while 
its application to the preservation of eges, fruits, 
potatoes and other products subject to decay 
would seem to cheapen the cost of living to an 
extent not believed attainable a few years ago or 
even now. 

It is a vast subject, and one worthy of every- 
body’s consideration, as under the policy to be 
pursued by the company all can come in and 
nobody is barred. 


AN IMPETUS TO FLAX GROWING. 


Considerable comment has been made of late 
by papers throughout the country in regard to 
a plan which has been proposed to the Agricult- 
ural Department for the utilizing of land on which 
wheat can no longer be raised at a profit. A new 
process has been discovered by which flax straw 
is handled and its fiber recovered in five minutes. 
It is said to give a much greater yield, produce a 
softer and finer fiber, and the cost is less than by 
the old process. 

At present we only have two weaving establish- 
ments, and most all of our linen is imported. If 
the new process proves a success, as many claim 
it is, our farmers can undoubtedly make a good 
thing out of flax raising. It can be raised with 
little trouble, and will yield twelve to fifteen 
bushels of seeds. The seed would bring about a 
dollar a bushel, and the straw, about two tons and 
a half of which is produced on an acre, would 
bring $20 a ton. 

Last year we imported raw flax and goods man- 
ufactured of flax valued at $17,088,706. We have 
annually imported about the same amount for the 
last four years. If we are able to manufacture it 
cheaply at home the amount used would be much 
larger than at present. 

It is to be hoped that the new process will prove 
a death blow to importations of foreign linen, 
and that the farmers will be able to use much land 


elevator. - 


help to the farmers as well as the grain men, to 
whose business would naturally be added the 
handling of the seed and flax straw. “ie 


HOLDERS OF GRAIN RECEIPTS 
ARE CREDITORS. 


A case was recently decided by the Supreme — 
Court of Minnesota which is of especial interest — 
to elevator owners and grain dealers. The case 
referred to is that of Milton J. Daniels as receiver — 
vs. H. H. Palmer et al. The Supreme Court re-— 
manded the case back to the District Court, with — 
orders that judgment be entered for the plaintiff, 

On May 24, 1884, a Mr. Wells, one of the de- — 
fendants, owed various persons over $79,000, ‘and — 
besides he had incurred a liability of $7,603 by 
issuing a large number of wheat tickets or receipts — 
for over 10,000 bushels of wheat stored in his— 
warehouse. Palmer, the other defendant, owned — 
some of these tickets representing 1,000 bushels, — 
Wells’ assets amounted to about $33,942. His — 
only available assets were his elevator, valued at — 
$7,000; wheat in store, at $3,942, and the proceeds 
of the sale of $8,000 worth of certificates,of 
stock. On the day mentioned Wells turned the 
wheat in store over to Palmer to be held in trust — 
for those who held his wheat tickets. He also — 
transferred by proper conveyance to Palmer his — 
elevator and interest in two tracts of mortgaged — 
land, all of which was worth $8,000. In return — 
Mr. Palmer signed an agreement to protect the — 
receipts of the Wells Hlevator and the wheat re- — 
ceipts of the Forrest Mills to the extent of $8,000 
over and above what wheat there was then in the ~ 

By another agreement made on the same day — 
Wells placed his $8,000 in cash to Palmer’s credit 
in a Rochester bank, to be used by him in re- — 
deeming other wheat tickets issued by Wells. — 
Wells immediately left the state, and a month — 
later Daniels was appointed receiver of his prop- 
erty. Daniels brought action to have the con- — 
veyance of property to Palmer declared void, — 
The case was decided in favor of the defendant, — 
but the Supreme Court reversed this decision and — 
granted a new trial. The case was tried a second — 
time, and but one issue was submitted tothe jury. — 
It was, whether Palmer had reasonable cause to — 
believe Wells insolvent when the property was — 
transferred. It was shown that he did, but, ney- — 
ertheless, the jury brought in a verdict for the — 
defendant. . aa 

In reversing this judgment the Supreme Court — 
holds that the remedies provided for by the law — 
regulating the storage of grain are not exclusive, 
but are in addition to such as previously existed — 
at common law or by statute in case of the con- — 
version of personal property by a bailee, and that — 
the holder of a wheat ticket or receipt issued by — 
a warehouseman who has become insolyent is a _ 
creditor within the spirit and meaning of the in- — 
solvency law. ' g 


EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS. 


The report of the Bureau of Statistics for the — 
month of June, issued July 8, shows that the 
value of our breadstuffs exported during the- 
month was $9,165,539, against $7,143,724 for 
June, 1888, an increase of over $2,000,000. The 
value of the breadstuffs exported during the first — 
six months of this year was $57,229,761, against 
$50,491,946 for the first six months of 1888, show-— 
ing an increase of almost $7,000,000. But for 
the twelve months ending June 30 there was a 
decrease of almost $4,500,000, as compared with 
the corresponding period of 1887~88. * During 
the twelve months ending June 30, 1889, we ex 
ported breadstuffs valued at $120,211,237, against 
$124,702,083 for the twelve months ending June 
30, 1888. ; 
During the month of June we exported 3,039,-— 
969 bushels of wheat, valued at $2,526,509, against 
2,847,663 bushels, valued at $2,520,287, for June, 
1888. While there was an increase of 192,3 
bushels in the amount of wheat exported, th 
was only an increase of $6,222 in the value of 
amount exported. This is accounted for by th 
fact that the average weekly price of wheat in 
; 


gland was lower in June than it has ever been 
before, and it cannot be justly claimed that the 
heat sent abroad by this country was of an in- 
rior quality. 
Our corn exports for the month exceed those of 
| last June by almost 5,000,000 bushels. We ex- 
ted during June 6,680,912 bushels, valued at 
32,986,868, against 1,680,940 bushels, valued at 
6977,751, during June, 1888. For the twelve 
is ending June 30 we exported 69,215,104 
, valued at $32,803,065, against 24,076,625 
valued at $13,243,026, for the twelve 
ending June 30, 1888. 
are was a falling off in the amount of oats 
ed, only 22,93 > bushels being exported dur- 
month, against 33,005 bushels during June, 
For the twelve months ending June 30 
orted 612,684 bushels, valued at $241,048, 
307,770 bushels, valued at $130,252, for 
slve months ending June 30, 1888. 
June, 1888, we exported 23,139 bushels of 
and 38,359 bushels last month. During 
welye months ending June 30 we exported 
91 bushels of barley, valued at $850,795, 
537,370 bushels, valued at $308,863, for 
e months ending June 30, 1888. There 
great increase in our exports of rye during 
onth, the amount being 101,347 bushels, 
14,388 bushels for June last year. During 
elye months ending June 30 we exported 
bushels, valued at $158,905, against 78,- 
els, valued at $50,705, for the twelve 
hs ending June 30, 1888. There was also a 
increase in the amount of cornmeal and 
sal exported for the month and the twelve 
ending June 30, but a decrease in the 
t of wheat flour exported. 


CHO OF THE HARPER DEAL. 


creditors of C. J. Kershaw & Co., whose 
as a result of the Harper corner every one 
bers, have secured some evidence which is 
as being astounding. At all events they 
mence suits aggregating a million dollars 
parties whose names have not all been 

Briefly, the committee of the cred- 
ge that Harper was not the principal in 
mer at all, but the agent of rich men, who, 
e corner appeared “shaky,” protected 
es by selling through other brokers, leay- 
er and the wrecked Fidelity Bank to 
. Nobody will sympathize with Harper 
betrayed, as he himself had similarly 
brokers in the lurch in a previous deal. 
h principals can be reached, nobody will 
tears. The whole business was rotten, 
some more sacrifices to wrath can be made, 
ic will delight in their punishment. 


VAIION OF WHEAT. 


though great improvement has been made 
he last twenty-five years in the machinery 
ing, harvesting and handling grain, still 
ers have clung to the same old system of 
as much wheat as possible and leaving 
tto nature. Prof. Blount of the Colorado 
ural College, who has made a study of 
‘and needs of the wheat plant, recently 
a series of experiments which resulted 
taining yields greatly in excess of any 
been obtained heretofore. 
nted upon an exact square acre seven 
ird pounds of hand-picked wheat in 
eighteen inches apart, and at harvest 
mt sixty-seven bushels; again, upon 
of an acre he planted thirty-two 
selected seed, and the product was 
ushels, and upon seventy-six square feet 
seventy-six kernels of extra fine seed, 
‘orty-five grains, and the product was 
e-half pounds, or nearly at the rate of 
ed bushels per acre. 
usually use about one bushel and a 
acre, and plant it with a drill in rows 
apart. By this method the farmer 
eight acres a day and gets an aver- 
twelve bushels. Last year the aver- 
Id in this country was but a trifle over 
ushels per acre. If our farmers would 
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devote the same time to about one-fourth the 
present acreage they would obtain much better’ 
results, and by following Prof. Blount’s system 
they would save considerable space as well as a 
great amount of seed. The Professor estimates 
that fifty million bushels are annually wasted in 
planting, and it is not only thrown away but it 
actually decreases the crop. 

The average yield of wheat in the United King- 
dom last year was twenty-three bushels, and the 
year before it was thirty-two bushels. As much 
wheat can be raised on an acre of land in the United 
States as in Great Britain, and if the farmers will 
adopt Prof. Blount’s method of planting and cul- 
tivation they will undoubtedly obtain a larger 
yield than heretofore, but few may expect to ob- 
tain as remarkable results as he has. An end 
should be made to the old haphazard method of 
farming. Fertilizers and selected seed should be 
obtained of grain dealers, who have a personal in- 
terest in the production of good crops. 


THE SAULT CANAL. 


Very few people appreciate the magnitude of 
the commerce that passes through the “Soo” 
Canal. During the last fiscal year the canal was 
open 232 days. The registered and freight ton- 
nage for the year exceeded that of any other 
year. The number of vessels which passed 
through the canal was 8,832; registered tonnage, 
6,213,494; freight tonnage, 6,932,203. Following 
is a statement of the freight and passenger 
traffic: 


POAIs CIC EONS ee acta si- -<lecrs > =150,315 <:<jane oe 1,854,275 
COODCT Ew INS) neice ts so i5's(aisice.o/e ee eis 30,261 
HP lose (DaerelA) ee acne Diam ace a arstecmis sw asicie 3 2,157,973 


Wheat Gmehelsjree es. ons see sess ese aes 
Grin (other than wheat, bushels)........... 
Iron ore (net toms)........-- -- < 


Pig and manufactured iron (net tons) ....... 

Sait: (Darrels aes ersiowss ee we Ses es rhb anes 206,957 
Silver. Ore (RERIOUS): cscs cic cio ae) Gs,ep en ee 3,480 
PTH DEEMCLs Diawih: Von arctan Saini aime = & 276,180,000 
Building stone (net toms)............-.0--+- 33,772 
Miscellaneous and unclassified ............. 351,669 
Potalerrcipit (GONs)) =o wane: Akins ct S/.'s ala 6,932,203 


Patcenvers (HunIber):.< 2: case se) cons se ac0-s , 26,482 
The total cost of handling and locking through 

this immense traffic was only $30,000. Such a 

showing can be made nowhere else in the world. 


THE GRAIN RECEIVERS ARE DIS- 
SATISFIED. 


It seems that the members of the Receivers’ 
Association of Chicago are not doing the business 
they would like to, and accordingly they held a 
meeting recently, to talk over the situation and 
see if they could not take some action that would 
bring more grain to the city. Some of the mem- 
bers were of the opinion that new grades would 
attract more corn to the city, and proposed that 
three new grades be established, to be known as 
new No. 2, new No. 2 yellow and new No. 2 white. 
The making of new grades might b= influential in 
bettering the condition of trade, but it is doubt- 
ful. Some years ago the Board made a new No. 
2, and many of the buyers did not distinguish the 
difference between it and No. 2, until their corn 
began to heat in the elevators. 

Many of the members thought that it was not 
new grades that was needed, but a better inter- 
pretation of the present grades by the inspectors. 
Other thought the railroads discriminated against 
Chicago on grain shipped from the West, and 
figures were produced to show that there was a 
discrimination of just seven cents on every hun- 
dred pounds against Chicago. Traders in no line 
of business can compete with others who have so 
great an advantage, and the association should 
make an effort to have the unjust discrimination 
stopped. A resolution providing for the new 
grades and one providing for a new grade for 
clipped oats was referred to a committee. 

A request was presented from Jowa shippers 
asking that the Board charge regular shippers a 
less commission for the sale of grain than it 
charges farmers. It would be no more than fair 
if the Board would grant the request, but it would 
be unfair if it did not. All grain men who ship 
grain regularly to commission men should request, 


~ | judges refused to modify them. 
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nay, demand that they be charged a less commis- 
‘sion than that charged farmers who ship a few 
carloads a year. 

The commission men also lose some trade by 
the energetic elevator men, who try to fill up their 
houses by sending buyers direct to the country. 
This plan is followed very successfully by Balti- 
more merchants, but they usually send their buy- 
ers into districts from which they are not likely 
to get grain save through the efforts of an agent. 
The association took no action toward improving 
the condition of the business of its members, but 
adjourned to meet again soon, when a number of 
schemes will undoubtedly be proposed and the 
adoption of one or two may be looked for. 


THE BUCKET SHOPS ON TOP. 


Once again have the bucket shops succeeded in 
frustrating the efforts of the Chicago Board of 
Trade to cut off its quotations, and the applica- 
tion of the Board for a dissolution of the injunc- 
tions restraining it from withholding quotations 
from non-members has been denied by Judges 
Tuley, Collins and Horton sitting en bane. As 
soon as this decision was rendered, the president 
of the Board called a meeting of the board of 
directors to take some action that would lead to 
the extermination of the bucket shops. 

Several plans were proposed, but only one was 
acted upon. It was resolved that the Board dis- 
continue the business of instantaneous and con- 
tinuous transmission of market quotatiors to 
places outside the exchange hall of the Board, 
and that in lieu thereof such quotations be trans- 
mitted at periods of fifteen minutes, and not 
oftener. The Board’s attorney tried to procure a 
modification of the injunctions so that the reso- 
lution could be put into effect, but the three 
lf this plan was 
carried out, the bucket shops would be heavy 
losers, unless they changed their ways of trading, 
for a person could go to the office of a member of 
the Board and get the quotations, and then go to 
the bucket shop and successfully wager on how 
the market had gone. 

Although the judges refused to modify the in- 
junctions in their decision, they state that they 
deny the motion without prejudice to a new 
motion therefor. The case was presented 
so near the end of the court season that 
the judges did not have time to give it that 
consideration which the case deserved, and they 
so stated. By changing its motion when court 
again convenes, as the Board will very likely do, 
the judges will probably modify the injunction so 
as to require the Board to send out quotations 
only every fifteen minutes. 


Has any gentleman with a checked suit and an 
eye-glass been negotiating for your elevator? It 
is rumored that “an English syndicate has been 
formed to buy up elevators throughout the United 
States.” 


GovERNOR Francis of Missouri has signed the 
Anti-Option Bill in spite of the remonstrance of 
his St. Louis friends. While the law is cast-iron 
and bound with steel, it probably will make little, 
if any, difference with sales for future delivery. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the St. Paul Globe, sign- 
ing himself “Farmer,” gives some very good ad- 
vice to farmers about holding their grain for 
higher prices. He shows that the farmer in hold- 
ing his grain incurs the extra expense of handling 
and storing. He loses by handling, by shrinkage, 
and runs a great risk of having his grain dam- 

ed in a number of ways, and in the end may be 
forced to sell for less than he could have obtained 
when his grain was first ready for market. Farm- 
ers cannot successfully run a farm and speculate 
in grain at the same time, for to succeed asa 
grain speculator one must be in constant commu- 
nication with all the wheat-growing countries of 
the world. News obtained second-handed is not 
reliable, and for that very reason farmers cannot 
succeed as speculators. 


Reap Prime’s crop summary in this issue, writ- 
ten expressly for the AmErIcAN ELEVATOR AND 
GRAIN TRADE. 


INTERESTED parties will notice the advertise- 
ment of the Victor Car Mover, made by S. H. 
St. John, 156 Lake street, Chicago. It is in ex- 
tensive use, and is one of the best made. 


Aut the roads in the trans-Missouri Association 
were authorized on July 8 by Chairman Finley to 
reduce freight rates on grain 2} cents per 100 
pounds from points in Kansas to Chicago. 


Ir is rumored that an English syndicate may 
“take over,” as the English put it, several of the 
largest Minneapolis mills, as well as the Pills- 
bury line of elevators. The English seem to be 
casting covetous eyes on all the good things in 
this country. 


Mr. C., H. Goopsett, the well-known elevator 
man of the Northwest who is superintendent of 
the Minneapolis & Northern Elevator Company, 
has won his suit brought for damages sustained 
by the falling of a passenger elevator in a hotel 
at Fergus Falls, Minn, 


Tue partnership existing between J. H. Cabaniss 
and Chas. Lunsford, under the firm name of 
Cabaniss & Lunsford, commission merchants at 
Petersburg, Va., has been dissolved by mutual 
consent, Mr. Lunsford retiring. J. H. Cabaniss 
continues the business under the firm style of 
Cabaniss & Co. 


WeEstERN shippers will notice the card of G. A. 
Wallace & Co. of Richmond, Va., who do a com- 
mission and merchandise brokerage business, giv- 
ing special attention to the sale of flour, pro- 
visions, potatoes, apples and other Western 
produce. They will reply promptly and cheer- 
fully to all inquiries, 


Tue Dakota Warehouse Commissioners recently 
visited Minneapolis and St. Paul to get pointers 
on the inspection of wheat at those points, and to 
learn what grades would probably be established 
for the coming year. The Dakota law requires 
that the commissioners shall fix the same grades 
for grain that are in force in Minnesota. 


Ir is scarcely two years since Mr, 8S. Howes, 
proprietor of the Hureka Works at Silver Creek, 
N. Y., introduced his Hureka Oat Clipper to the 
trade, yet its success has been marvelous, and the 
demand for it so great that, in spite of his excel- 
lent facilities for manufacture, he has frequently 
found himself much behind in his orders. It evi- 
dently pays to make reliable machines. 


We are grieved to note the death of R. M. Me- 
Grath, the senior member of the firm of R. M. 
McGrath & Son, manufacturers of corn shellers 
and other elevator machinery, at Lafayette, Ind. 
Mr. McGrath has long been known to the grain 
trade of the United States, and he has invented a 
number of first-class machines that have greatly 
aided grain dealers to properly care for their 
grain. 


TuE Baltimore Journal of Commerce, the cir- 
culation of which has been steadily increasing, 
has of late been pushed for more room by adver- 
tisers and a desire to give a fuller report of the 
markets. Accordingly the enterprising proprie- 
tors of that worthy journal celebrated its fortieth 
birthday on June 15 by adding four additional 
pages in the shape of a tinted cover, which will 
be used for the display of advertising matter. 
The paper will have sixteen pages instead of 
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twelve as heretofore, and the staff will have the 
room needed for a thorough review of the mar- 
kets, which the proprietors promise to keep full 
and thoroughly reliable. 


Tue grain commission men of St. Louis have 
formed a receivers’ and shippers’ association sim- 
ilar to the one in Chicago. John N. Booth, one 
of the leading grain men of that city, has been 
elected president, and P. F. Shirmer, secretary. 
It is said that they have established a lower sched- 
ule of charges than has prevailed heretofore, and 
that they will petition the Merchants’ Exchange to 
modify its tariff also. 


Ir seems very likely that Missouri will not have 
state inspection of grain as soon as was antici- 
pated. The St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange has 
outlined a plan of action for fighting it, and feels 
confident of success. One of the claims which 
the Exchange will make against the bill is that it 
is unconstitutional because it takes the appointing 
power away from the Governor and places it in 
the hands of men selected by the people for the 
performance of an entirely different duty. 


Frep Wuirr, a farmer of Berrien county, 
Mich., has filed a complaint against the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern Railway Company, 
charging them with stealing wheat on a gigantic 
scale, by taking five pounds of grain from every 
load weighed at their elevators. He says this was 
done by means of a false weight. A number of 
farmers of the same county claim they have been 
defrauded in the same way, and say they are 
going to make it warm for the.Lake Shore. 


Tur Governor of New York has vetoed the 
bill passed by the last Legislature to prevent the 
sale and delivery of adulterated wheat in the 
markets of New York state, and the mixers of 
New York harbor are happy. If the mixers of 
that port carry on the dishonest practices that are 
claimed, not only the adulteration of wheat should 
be stopped, but the mixers themselves should be 
put behind the bars. The grain trade of the 
country has suffered enough at their hands, and it 
is time a halt was called. 


A nrEw wheat disease has appeared in Indiana, 
which the director of the Government agricultural 
experiment station in that state says is a fungoid 
growth, known as “bunt” or “stinking smut,” on 
account of its strong and disagreeable odor. The 
germs that produce it adhere to the grain, and are 
thus sown with seed. Grain dealers will do well 
to advise their customers who have seed wheat 
that is so affected to soak it for about a day and 
a half in a solution of blue vitriol. This, it is 
said, will destroy all the spores of the disease. 


Tur English sparrow, that saucy, dirty, fighting 
alien which was brought to this country some 
years ago by bird lovers, is the subject of a work 
of four hundred and five pages recently issued by 
the Department of Agriculture, in which it is 
shown that this pest must be exterminated; that 
the sparrow is an enemy to the welfare of our 
country, to our agricultural interests, and to our 
song birds. The sooner the work of extermina- 
tion is commenced the better, for it will keep a 
large number of men busy even to kill them as 
fast as they increase. 


Axnout the middle of June the Lehigh Valley 
road took 1,000,000 bushels of corn at Chicago 
for shipment to New York at 64 cents. This is 
said to be the largest amount ever taken bya lake 
and rail line, and was a cut of 14 cents. A few 


days later the Boatmen’s Pool on the Erie Canal | 


reduced their rates, and since then most all the 
trunk lines have reduced their rates on grain from 
Chicago and St. Louis to the seaboard. But a 
meeting of the Central Traffic Association was 
called at New York, and it was decided to restore 
the old rate on everything except corn on July 
22. The rate on corn from Chicago to New York 
will be 20 cents per 100 pounds. ‘The association 
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decided to refuse all insured lake and rail bills of 
lading, and thereby cut off one of the methods 
by which some of the lines have been an 
through rates. Until the 22d inst. the lines will 
have all the business they can take care of, and 
the large shipments of corn will of course still 
continue. 


Tuat is not a pleasant story that comes from 
Buffalo about the doings of an elevator firm 
there. It seems the firm in question not only 
mixed low grade with good wheat in shipping out 
through means of a small tin pipe, which some 
people would call stealing, but after issuing grain 
certificates would dispose of the grain as well, 
which everybody calls stealing. Just how much 
is involved in these crooked operations is un- 
known. It is claimed that some one can explain. 
the matter satisfactorily as soon as he gets back 
from Europe. If it is not explained, somebody 
ought to go to prison and stay there. ' 


Cnicaco has just paid a claim of $576 to Will- 
iam Mosely Hall for money expended by him in 
the interests of the city forty-two years ago. At — 
the request of the mayor of Chicago at that’time 
Mr. Hall traveled over 10,000 miles and spent 
$576 in securing for Chicago the first river and 
harbor convention held in America, which was the 
first step that led to the improvement of our lakes 
and rivers. Not only Chicago, but the entire | 
country was advanced by that step, and Mr. Hall 
should be paid for his services, and the interest on 
his money as well as the principal. 


A sHoRT time ago the members of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange at St. Louis were greatly put 
out because Gov. Francis signed the anti-option 
bill, but since then as the Governor has inform 
them that they are perfectly secure, and that t 
business will not be interfered with in the le 
not even to the cutting off of the scalpers, th 
are enjoying life and breathing easily. In add 
tion to the cheering words of the Governor, 
option traders have been comforted by Atto 
Judson, who is of the opinion that the new b 
will not work any change in the business method 
pursued by the members of the Exchange. 


Some time ago the grain buyers of Columt 
Flat Rock, Edinburg, Hope, Seymour and nei 
boring points in Indiana, decided to discontinu 
the practice of furnishing the farmers with sack 
in which to bring their wheat to market. This 
was a very sensible and justifiable move on the 
part of the grain dealers, but the farmers becam 
very angry because the favor which had b 
granted them so long had been discontinued, 
with a cry of “trust! trust!” they immediately 
to work to form a combine against the grain d 
ers. They formed a mutual organization, ant 
hereafter they will ship their wheat themselves. 
The poor farmer is such.a “chump” that he thinks 
everybody is trying to impose upon him, 
whenever he is denied his say he howls “tru 
trust!” and immediately takes some action against 
the “trust,” which frequently ends in the organ! 
zation of a boycott society that is next door to — 
real trust. ° ay Be 

Or all places in this country Minneapolis seems 
to be the garden spot for grain thieves, for m 
of their tricks are unearthed there than in ¢ 
other market. The latest scheme that has b 
brought to light is that of a teamster who 
recently arrested at the instance of Weighmaste 
Reese. A number of complaints had been mz 
by shippers in Iowa and elsewhere that they 
defrauded in measurement of the corn and 
they sent to Minneapolis. The weighmaster 
his deputies watched closely, and discovered t 
there were two iron plates weighing about 
pounds carefully concealed under the wagon 
when it was weighed empty to establish its w 
for the carload. Before returning to the 
with a load of grain the iron was removed. 
each carload contained from seven to ten wa 
loads, the shipper was defrauded out of a ha 
three-fourths of a ton on every carload. 
driver was afterward released, as the prose 
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did not think he had sufficient evidence to conyict 
the driver, who claims he knew nothing about the 
iron plates. Mr. Reese proposes to follow up the 
steal until the guilty parties are found, and it is 
to be hoped that he will meet with better success 
in his prosecution than the Union Elevator Com- 
pany have in theirs. 


AccorpiInc to the report of the Secretary of 
the Chicago Board of Trade the stocks of grain 
in the Chicago elevators on Saturday evening, 
July 13, were 1,958,296 bushels of wheat, 2,214,- 
372 bushels of corn, 2,019,511 bushels of oats, 
440,602 bushels of rye and 10,872 bushels of bar- 
ley. The visible supply of grain in the United 
States and Canada was 12,711,139 bushels of 
wheat, 8,943,829 bushels of corn, 5,068,635 bush- 
els of oats, 807,041 bushels of rye and 377,705 
bushels of barley. Showing a decrease of 1,244,- 
809 bushels of wheat and 149,619 bushels of corn 
during the week. 


A supex of the civil District Court, New Or- 
leans, has given the trusts of Louisiana a heavy 
blow by making permanent the writs of injunc- 
tion issued against the Cotton-Seed Oil Trust, 
forbidding it to exercise any privileges or fran- 
chises in the state of Louisiana. He also declares 
it to be an illegal and invalid association. One 
by one the trusts go down, as they should. All 
of them, even the Elevator Trust at Buffalo, will 
eyentually be exterminated by the strong arm of 
the law, or broken upby competition with outsid- 
ers who are attracted by the large profits made 
by the trusts. 


Av a well-attended meeting of Canadian millers 
held recently at Toronto resolutions were passed 
asking the government to reduce the duty on 


wheat, and that in the event of the United States 
being willing to admit wheat and flour free of 
| duty the Canadian Government do likewise. 
Tf the Canadian Government would admit wheat 
| free, or even reduce the duty a little, our wheat 
| trade with Canada would be considerably in- 
| ereased, for a number of Canadian millers have 

been forced to shut down because they could not 
| get wheat at home to grind, and the duty ona 
_ barrel of flour is so much less than the duty on 
_ the amount of wheat required to make a barrel 
| that they are unable to compete with the Ameri- 
| ean millers. 


_ A NATIONAL convention of the commercial 
bodies of the United States will be held at Min- 
neapolis, Sept. 3, to finish the work of the con- 
yention which was held at St. Louis last March, 

| forthe purpose of securing the enactment by 

| Congress of an equitable bankrupt law. The bill 
that will be presented for discussion at the Min- 
oes meeting will declare in favor of uniform 
bankrupt laws throughout the United States; will 

e for the economical and speedy administra- 

of the assets of bankrupt estates; for the 

“Tecognition of the exemption laws of the different 

States; for the prompt punishment of the bank- 

tupt for all acts of fraud, and for the expeditious 

_ distribution of the assets of bankrupt estates by 

_ the payment of dividends. 
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__ Asrock company has been organized at Rock- 
, la., among the farmers of the surrounding 
y, the purpose of which is to do away with 
services of dealers in grain, live stock, coal 
lumber. About 170 farmers have taken stock, 
T. S. Chappell has been made manager. 
ir main object is to sell everything raised by 
e members in the best market, and get the best 
le price for it. They have bought elevators 
eoal sheds, which will be sold at auction in 
a year, and if the company does not suc- 
in satisfactorily settling the difficulties that 
arise before that time the elevators may be in 
hands before the end of the year. Another 
ative company has been organized at Shef- 
Ta., for the same purpose, and the outcome 
+h will be watched with interest. While it 
possible that the undertakings may suc- 
still it does not seem probable when we look 
at the great failure made by the farmers a 


few years ago in their effort to run general mer- 
chandise stores on the co-operative plan. 


Mr. Josaua Rosx, the correspondent of the 
Scientific American at the Paris Exposition, in 
one of his recent articles referred to the copying 
of American machinery by the manufacturers of 
Europe, and especially of England. This just 
criticism proved a bitter pill for one of our En- 
glish exchanges to swallow, and accordingly it 
brands Mr. Rose as “the great Pajandrum,” “the 
American critic,” “the intelligent Yankee,” and 
tries to comfort itself by stating that “all our 
American critics are not wrapped up in such utter 
and monstrous conceit as this representative of 
the Scientific American.” The ridicule cast at 
Mr. Rose by the English exchange falls upon its 
own head with extra force, for Mr. Rose is not an 
American, but an Englishman. He was born and 
raised in England, and even now is a resident of 
London; but he has spent sufficient time in this 
country to learn which country does the copying. 


GRAIN speculators in Missouri will not be able 
hereafter to avoid the payment of their debts in- 
curred by speculating in grain on the ground that 
they were incurred by gambling. Some time ago 
D. R. Francis, Governor of Missouri, brought suit 
against Messrs. P. Lyons and F. E. Rice of Seda- 
lia, Mo., to recover the face value of two notes 
for $5,000 given by them as collateral security for 
dealing in margins on wheat on the St. Louis 
Merchants’ Exchange through Gov. Francis’ firm. 
The defendants claimed that the notes were given 
for gambling purposes, and hence were void. 
Goy. Francis claimed on the witness stand that 
the transaction was entirely legitimate, and that 
he was ready to deliver the grain at any time. 
The court decided in favor of the plaintiff, and 
gave a judgment for $5,000, with interest at 8 per 
cent. This decision is just the reverse of what 
the courts have usually rendered, and places grain 
speculating in quite a different light. 


Tue St. Anthony Elevator Company of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., have some doubts as to whether 
wheat in storage in that state is assessable, and 
have begun an action which will be watched with 
great interest by grain men throughout the coun- 
try, and particularly those doing business in Min- 
nesota. The St. Anthony Company were assessed 
$467,802 by the assessor, and although they were 
twice requested to make returns, they did not do 
so. Quite recently they returned one of the 
notices to the Board of Equalization, and informed 
the Board that the reason no attention had been 
paid to the notices was that the company had 
nothing to assess. If wheat is not assessable 
when in storage, the question naturally arises 
as to when it is assessable. If it is finally decided 
that wheat in storage is not assessable, it will have 
a very bullish effect on the price-of grain in that 
state for short periods preceding the assessor’s 
visit, for everybody will want to put their money 
into grain and store it. 


Accorpine to Bradstreet’s the stock of wheat 
out of farmers’ hands east of the Rocky Mount- 
ains on July 1, was the smallest it has been since 
July 1, 1882, when only 10,400,000 bushels were 
in sight. The amount out of farmers’ hands at 
900 points east of the Rocky Mountains in the 
United States and Canada on July 1, was 20,384,- 
000 bushels, this is 5,084,000 bushels in excess of 
the official report. The stocks of wheat on July 1, 
1888, were 32,571,589 bushels, and on July 1, 
1887, 48,290,000 bushels. The stocks of corn 
amounted to 12,361,565 bushels, against 12,062,- 
691 bushels on the same date last year, and a few 
hundred bushels more than two years ago. The 
stocks of corn have not been so large on July 1 
for seven years, if ever before. The stocks of oats 
amounted to 7,470,989 bushels, which is probably 
larger than ever before on July 1. Last year the 
stocks were 6,510,091 bushels, and on July 1, 
1887, 4,423,819 bushels. The stocks of barley 
aggregated 454,167 bushels, which is more than 
for the same date of any year since July 1, 1883, 
when the stocks amounted to 1,699,799 bushels. 
On July 1, 1888, the stocks amounted to 378,780 


bushels. The stocks of rye amounted to 986,345 


‘bushels, which greatly exceeds the stocks for the 


same date of the last seven years. Of this amount 
485,282 bushels, or almost half,was stored at Chi- 
cago. The total stocks of rye last year on July 
1, were 230,871 bushels. 


DOTS ANB BASHES. 


A bottle of corn whiskey is a poor kind of grain eleva- 
tor.—TZroy Press. 

The Nebraska State Journal says the catfish are eating 
up the wheat crop in some sections of Kansas. 


On July 1 there was an advance of two cents per hun- 
dred on freight rates on grain from Galena, Ill., to New 
Orleans. 


Professor Blake of Kansas, has advised the farmers of 
that state to plant corn with the lister as fast as the wheat 
and oats are cut. 


Thousands of acres of wheat were destroyed in Illinois 
by the overflow of the Illinois, Sangamon, Kaw, Wabash 
and Mississippi rivers. 

During the three months ending March 31 we exported 
foreign breadstuffs valued at $477, against $195,488 for 
the first quarter of 1888. 


Sioux City, Iowa, has decided to have a corn palace 
this year that will greatly surpass all former ones. It is 
proposed to expend $85,000 in its construction. 


Brown—‘‘What did you realize from your deal in 
wheat?” Smith—‘‘I have realized that I was a blank 
fool ever to have gone into it.”—Tezas Siftings. 


Mr. Hayseed (te city chap)—I believe I am going to 
have a great deal of trouble with my corn this year. City 
Chap—Well, why don’t you go to a chiropodist? 

- It is said that the largest decrease in the visible supp'y 
in any ore week in the history of the grain trade was the 
first week of Ju'y, 1887, when the visible supply de- 
creased 4,207,000 bushels. 


Miss Sheafe—‘‘Ah, look at that wheat rising and falling 
yonder on the breeze! How beautiful!” Mr. Weetpit— 
‘Ah, but you ought to see it rising and falling in the 
Produce Exchange.” — Puck, 


It is estimated that the grain yield in Washington will 
be double that of last year. The acreage of wheat and 
other grains has been greatly increased, and the prospects 
for a better yield are excellent. 


California’s immense crop of wheat this year will un- 
doubtedly cause wheat charters to be exceedingly high. 
The heavy exportation of wheat will make vessels in 
great demand and the rates high. 


According to the Massachusetts Ploughman the produc- 
tion of corn in that state is steadily increasing in the face 
of a declining market and that last year there were twice 
as many bushels produced as in 1885. 


It is alleged that Voight and McMasters, the cashier 
and assistant cashier of the wrecked Farmers and Me- 
chanics Bank of Pittsburg, lost $150,000 in the wheat 
deal that wrecked the Fidelity Bank. 


A grain firm recently dissolved, stated in their notice 
that the partnership was ‘‘terminated by the effluxion of 
time.” Effluxion is good. Let her efflux Gallagher!— 
New York Produce Exchange Reporter. 

The first lot of new wheat received in Philadelphia was 
a lot of 100 bushels grown in Delaware. It was consigned 
to E. L Rogers & Co., and was sold to the Franklin 
Baker Milling Company on June 26, for $1.05 per 
bushel. 


“Old Hutch” has:a serious rival as a wheat manipula- 
tor. It is reported from Indiana that a small green bug 
which has just appeared, threatens to destroy not only all 
of the wheat, but also the oat and rye crops.—Albany 
Heupress. 

Duluth is looking up. Somebody has written a letter 
declaring that the grain trade belonging to that city must 
and shall be diverted from Chicago to the Zenith City. 
Proctor Knott, moreover, has just won a race.—Chicago 
Tribune. 

A company of Chicago capitalists have organized the 
Pecos Irrigation and Investment Company, and are build- 
ing two canals in the northwestern part of Texas for the 
purpose of irrigating land that is now uncultivated. One 
will be thirty-seven miles long, and irrigate about 100,000 
acres; the other will be sixty miles long, and irrigate 
nearly 150,000 acres. 


WE 


Spain harvested a good crop. 


Chili is shipping some wheat to Buenos Ayres and 
Montevideo. 


It is said that Northwest Europe will have more than 
an average yield. 


The prospects are that Hungary will not have a very 
good crop of wheat. 


Heavy storms in Bavaria and Saxony have done much 
damage to the crops. 


The rye crop of Germany and Russia is looking bad, 
and prices are tending upward. 


Late advices from London state that previous reports of 
damaged crops in Hungary were confirmed. 


Considerable grain has been destroyed in the Nether- 
lands and Northern France by heavy storms. 


Recent reports from Vienna and Budapest state that 
there has been a large rise in the prices of wheat and rye. 


It is reported that Algeria harvested an excellent crop, 
and will have an available surplus for export of 4,000,000 
bushels. 


The United Kingdom imported 446,000 quarters of 
wheat and 403,000 quarters of corn duritig the two weeks 
ending June 22. 


During the three weeks ending June 22, India shipped 
700,000 bushels of wheat to England and 3,000,000 bush- 
els to the continent. 


Guaymas, Mexico, reports the first shipment of wheat 
from there to Liverpool, June 25. The crop of Sonora is 
reported as very large, and heavy shipments are expected 
from there to Europe. 


The prospects for good crops in England are excellent. 
The season is two weeks earlier than usual, and it is 
thought that some wheat will be cut before Aug. 1. The 
hay crop will be very large. 


The Corn Millers’Association of Leeds, Eng, on July 9, 
made a farther advance of a shilling a sack in the price of 
flour. This action was taken on account of reports of 
poor crops in Russia and a decrease in the receipts of for- 
eign wheat. 


According to the returns furnished by the Vienna Inter- 
national Congress, Europe produced 1,265,8438,333 bushels 
of wheat last year, which exceeds every crop of the last 
eleven years, except of 1882 and 1887, when 1,270,- 
167,150 bushels and 1,351,312,543 bushels respectively 
were produced. It seems very likely that this year's crop 
will fall below the average. 


Holland’s importations of breadstuffs have greatly in- 
creased during the last two or three years. For the year 
ending Aug. 31, 1888, Holland imported of wheat 166,054 
lasts of 85 bushels each, 81,187 lasts of barley, 137,397 
lasts of oats, 179,944 lasts of rye, and 14,915 lasts of corn. 
For the year ending Aug. 31, 1887, nearly as much grain 
was imported, but the imports for preceding years was 
much legs. 


Mr. Lambert, the superintending engineer for the irri- 
gation of Scinde, a district of India, in his last report 
calls for a number of improvements and the building of 
new canals for the irrigation of uncultivated districts. 
Last year such improvements were made in irrigation that 
60,000 additional acres were brought under cultivation. 
India has over 6,000 miles of canals which are maintained 
for the purpose of irrigation. 


Austro Hungary imported less and exported more grain 
during the year ending Aug. 31, 1888, than for a number 
of years. During the year only 22,192 quintals of wheat 
of 2204 pounds each, 60,624 quintals of barley, 229,643 
quintals of rye, and 257,652 quintals of corn were im- 
ported, while 2,866,550 quintals of wheat, 4,739,971 
quintals of barley, 7,813 quintals of rye, and 49,202 
quintals of corn were exported. 


It has been charged against Roumanian wheat exporters 
that they have been trying to pass their wheat into Great 
Britain and other countries as Hungarian wheat. The 
consul-general of Roumania, in a letter to the London 
Times, combats the charge, pointing out that although 
the Roumanian grain is smaller it. produces 20 per cent. 
more flour than either the Hungarian or American wheat 
and makes sweeter bread. He contends that Roumanian 
exporters have no interest in misleading foreign buyers, 
but that they would deprecate their own produce by pass- 
ing it off as Hungarian. 


The official returns for Russia’s grain crop of 1888, 
which was reported as the largest that country ever pro- 
duced, show that while the crop was far above the aver- 
age, it did not exceed the crop of 1887. Last year Russia 
produced 94,839.000 bushels of winter wheat, 152,828,000 
bushels of spring wheat, 780,800,000 bushels of rye, 
905,280,000 bushels of oats, 166,144,000 bushels of bar- 
ley, and 57,700,000 bushels of buckwheat, against 95,- 
782,000 bushels of winter and 173,677,000 bushels of 
spring wheat, 800,000,000 bushels of rye, 1,018,440,000 


bushels of oats, 198,528,000 bushels of barley, and 60,- 
008,090 bushels of buckwheat in 1887. 


John Zeches has been engaged to take charge of the 
Ross elevator at St. Charles, Minn. 


Mr. C. H. Feltman has withdrawn from the grain firm 
of Smith, Hippin & Co. of Peoria, Ill. The style of the 
firm remains unchanged. 


Mr. M. Morrissey, who for a number of years has been 
engaged in the grain business at Plattsmouth, Neb., was 
married June 25 to Miss Susie Sampson of that city. 


William Fleming of Fort Dodge, Iowa, has entered the 
employ of the Phelps & Miller Elevator Company, who 
are building an elevator at that place. As soon as it is 
finished he will have charge of it. 


Mr. A. H. South of Watseka, Ill., has been appointed 
chief clerk, and E. E. Mitchell of Marion, shipping clerk 
by Chief Grain Inspector Bird. and the appointments have 
been confirmed by the Railroad and Warehouse Commis- 
sioners. 


P. Bird Price has been reappointed chief grain in- 
spector of Chicago. Mr Price has held the position for 
five consecutive years, and has conducted the office so 
efficiently as to win the favor and hearty indorsement of 
all the grain dealers. 


Mr. A. C. Clausen, who at present is chief deputy grain 
inspector at Minneapolis, has been appointed by the Board 
of Railroad and Warehouse Commissioners to be chief 
grain inspector for Minnesota, to succeed J A. James. 
Mr. Clausen has been chief grain inspector at Minnenpolis 
for some time, and has given general satisfaction. He 
was undoubtedly one of the ablest candidates for the 
position. 


I CUT THE CORN. 


T cut the corn, the yellow drilling corn, 
That marches to the music of the morn; 
Above the castle lovers on the crag, 

And cast the shadow of its fluttering flag; 
I labor here from purple peep of morn. 

I only cut the corn, 


The castle court resounds with festive din, 
Wide portals show the revelry within, 

And thither brightly borne athwart my view 
A lover prince and all his retinue, 

While up the road foreruns the winding horn; 
I only cut the corn. 


The lord rides out against the Western skies, 
I follow through the dust with shaded eyes; 
He carols to his horse’s lively tread, 

A helmet plumed upon his haughty head; 
Devices brave his silver targe adorn, 

And I—I cut the corn. 


The great lord’s daughter down the pathway trips, 
A half-unworded song upon her lips— 
A greyhound guards the whiteness of her hand, 
Her velvet vestments brush me where I stand. 
How proudly fair! I think I almost mourn 

I only cut the corn, 


The lord, a corse borne from the battle-field, 
Comes slowly by upon his battered shield; 
The castle in a grave of gloom is laid, 
The lady by her lover is betrayed, 
And in my heart dwells no disease or sorrow 
That I but cut the corn. 
—Fdward Abram Valentine, 


EXTERMINATING CANAL BOAT 
MEN. 


Individual elevator owners have testified that a quarter 
of one cent a bushel will pay an elevator well for a direct 
transfer of grain, and that rate has been often cut into 
under healthy competition. This is sufficient proof that 
a quarter of one cent a bushel should be made the maxi- 
mum charge for elevating grain at either end of the Erie 
Canal. 

Taking the above rate as a basis, the boatmen assert 
that for several years previous to last season the overcharge 
on canal grain by the railroad elevator combines at the 
ports of New York and Buffalo was, tobe exact, $20.75 
on each 1,000 bushels transferred. Last year the over- 
charge was $17.50 per 1,000, a slight reduction having 
been conceded at the eastern terminus of the Erie Canal 

This overcharge operates direttly and indirectly against 
the peeple’s free waterways, and is effectually exterminat- 
ing th Erie boatmen Two men, A and B, are at work 
for $3 each per day A contrives a way to get $1.75 of 
B’s wages, which puts to A’s credit $4.75 per day, and B 
is reduced to $1.25. A gets $3.50 advantage over B- On 
the same principle the $17.50 per 1,000 bushelsovercharge 
to canal grain, when put to the credit of the railroad ele- 
vator combines, gives the latter $35 per 1,000, or 31% cents 
a bushel the advantage of the Erie Canal. In view of 
these facts we insist that the Erie boatmen are not ma- 
terially benefited by canal improvements —Albany Heen- 
ing Journal, 
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Tickets of membership on the New York Produce 
change have been quiet at $1,00”. 


The Baltimore Corn and Flour Exchange is preps 
to make a display at the Maryland Exposition next §$ 
tember. , 


The New York Produce Exchange recently estab] 
rules for white clipped oats for trading purposes, to gy 
into effect July 15. P 4 


The Chicago Board of Trade will be represented at, the 
waterways convention to be held at West Superior, Wis 
Aug. 6, by Messrs. Dunham, McMillen and Keith. 


Five of the principal warehouses of San Francisco 
been crossed off the Call Board list. Weevils attacked 
barley in these warehouses, and it is said that 80,000 tons 
of the grain have been condemned. 


Next October there will be a meeting of representative 
of commercial bodies in Washington to arrange for 
exposition of the three Americas to be held in 1892 t 
commemorate the discovery of America by Columbus. — 


A silver brick donated by the Board of Trade of 
Pueblo, Col., for the benefit of the Johnstown sufferer 
was sold on the New York Produce Exchange to Ho 
pins, Dwight & Co. for $110. Its real value was about 
$45. 


The Secretary of State, James G. Blaine, has sent a 
communication to the different exchanges, calling ¢ 
tion to the meeting of representatives of the republics 
North, Central and South America to be held in Wa 
ington in October, and asking for any suggestions w 
can be made in regard to the matters to be brought befor 
them. 


A number of prominent business men of Duluth, Mim: 
recently took a trip to Pipestone, Minn, and Sioux Fa 
Dak., in a special train. The badges worn by Board 
Trade members were of blue, with the words ‘‘Du 
Board of Trade.” The members of the Chamber of 
Commerce wore badges of gold-colored ribbon bearii 
the name of that body and a cut of a steamer with 
vators, cars, and lofty buildings in the background. ~~ 


A young attorney of Minneapolis in looking over s 
musty old records recently found what he conceived to 
a flaw in the title to the block upon which is situated 
magnificent stone building of the Minneapolis Chamb 
of Commerce. The flaw runs back to 1855, before t! 
town was platted. The young attorney, with several 
italists, has secured quit claim deeds, and will pro 
for all there is in it. The attorney has filed for record 
transfer of several lots in the block at $500 each. 


The daily visitors on the Minneapolis Chamber of Con 
merce, says the Pioneer Press, who meet Secretary Sti 
vant and are impressed by his cordial greeting and aff 
manners, would probably never for a moment susp 
that the secretary was once a sturdy captain on the O 
River, bossing rough deck hands. Yet such was the 
and when Mr. Sturtevant gets in among the throng 
busy operators in the wheat pit on a lively day b 
says he can almost imagine himself back again en one 
the old levees. 


Mr. Teisuke Minauri, Vice-Director of the Comme 
Bureau of the Japanese Department of Agriculture 
Commerce, and Mr Tamejirs Oganra, one of the pron 
ers of the Tokio Exchange, have left Yokohama for 
country, for the purpose of investigating the chambers 
commerce, customs of exchange laws, etc. These for 
gentlemen, while investigating our exchanges, should 
shown the custom of exchanging something for notbi 
If they do not make any investments on our exchan 
their investigations will not be complete. 


The Toronto Board of Trade’s Act of Incorpora 
has been amended so as to allow it to acquire property t 
the amount of. $500,000, and also to issue debentures t 
the same amount. At a recent meeting they voted t 
issue debentures to the amount of $4' 0,000. Durin 
last six years the Board has become a very strong an 
fiuential body. In 1884, when the Board was joined 
the Toronto Corn Exchange, it only had 200 memb 
At present it has over 1,000 members, and repr 
every important commercial and manufacturing ind 
of Ontario 


Mr. C. S. Lee of the Merchants’ Exchange of Ka 
City, and also a member of the Chicago Board of Tre 
recently secured a temporary injunction restrainin 
Board from holding a trial wherein he feared ¢xpul 
Early in March Mr Lee learned that he was to be cw 
from receiving the market reports on his ticker, and 
secured an injunction against the telegraph company 
venting the cutting off of the wire and the removal 
ticker from his office. Refusing to dismiss his 
against the Board without an explanation, he was noti 
to appear June 25 and defend himself against chai 
that had been made against him. Not liking this 4 
of the Board, he secured an injunction. Lee char: 
the Board and the telegraph company are trying 
his business, 
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Of late there have been a couple of breaks in the Erie 
Canal which delayed traflic for a few days. 


The survey for a canal through the Isthmus of Pere- 
kop, in the Crimea, has been made, and the work of ex- 
cayating will soon be commenced. 


The new tonnage on the lakes for the first four months 
of the present year comprised over two-thirds of all the 
new tonnage of the country for that period: 


The Chicago Board of Marine Underwriters has fixed 
trip rates on grain, covering harbor risks, to and from Chi- 
, a8 follows: To ports on Lake Michigan, 25 cents 
. net; on Lake Superior, 35 cents net; to Port Huron, Sar- 
~ nia and Detroit Piven, 25 cents net; on Georgian Bay and 
Lake Erie, 30 cents net; to ports on Lake Ontario, 45 
cents net; to Ogdensburg. 50 cents net, and 75 cents net 
to Montreal. 


At a recent meeting of the stockholders of the Chesa- 
ke & Ohio Canal Company held at Annapolis, Presi- 
ent Stephen Gambrill and the old board of directors 
were re-elected. The president stated in his report that 
$3(0,000 would be required to put the canal in working 
order. As the canal has not been a paying piece of prop- 
for a number of years, there is little probability of 

its being repaired. 


The remains have been discovered of an old canal at 
Sault Ste. Marie which was built by the Great Northwest 
tad Company about the year 1797, a little north of the 
site of the present Canadian ship canal. The old canal 
was 2,580 feet long, with one lock 38 feet long in which 
the water rose 9 feet. Along the bank of the canal, and 
runniog the whole length of it, was a raised bridge or 
pathway of round logs for oxen to track the boats. 


One of the most important accessions to the marine in- 
surance business on the lakes that has been made for sev- 
eral years is the London Assurance corporation which 
~ will begin writing both hu'l and cargo risks at the open- 
| @ of navigation next spring. Capt. C. W. Elphicke of 
| Chicago will be the general agent for the entire cha‘n of 
lakes, and also for the ocean business originating in Chi- 
_ cago. The corporation is one of the oldest of English 
marine companies, having been formed in 1720. 


Capt. M. De Puy, in a recent letter to the Chicago 
| — Tribune, calls attention to the discrimination of the Chi- 
__ cago grain scoopers against individual vessel owners. The 
| Captain says that while all the railroad propeller line 
_ steamers are trimmed for 75 cents per 1,000 bushels, the 
individual vessel owners are charged $1.50 per 1,000. 
_ This overcharge often amounts from $50 to $75 on one 
A , and is a sure way to wipe out individual enterprise 
onthe lakes Why laborers will do such an act needs 
_ explanation. The overcharge not only affects individual 
vessel owners, but 3,000 Erie Canal boat owners are also 
ved of business. 


| _ Oapt. M. De Puy, chairman of the Vigilant and Exec- 
_utive Committee of the Canal Protective Union, in a re- 
cent letter to the Husbandman, suggests that a mass 
meeting be called at some city on the line of the Erie 
~ Ganal in the fore part of August to organize and see to 
it that the next New York Legislature is composed of men 
who will enact laws to protect the people’s free canals 
from being crippled as they have been by excessive ele- 
_ yator charges, railroad discrimination, and a double rate 
___ of wharfage in New York harbor. Those interested in 
the maintenance of the canals have strong companies to 
| contend with, and the sooner they commence work the 
oe “more will they be likely to accomplish. 
om 


A canal has been constructed in Belgium in which, in- 
ead of locks, the boats are hoisted by elevators from one 
vel to another. The canal extends from the interior of 
‘lgium to Brussels, crossing several other canals at the 

¢ e. As the line passes over a rather hilly coun- 
at try, various ascents and descents must be made, and to 


" Shange 0 long delays incidental to passing locks, the 


vange of grade is made by means of hydraulic elevators. 
: ats, which measure about seventy tons, are towed 
the low level into an immense tank with gates, which is 
nerged in the canal. The gates are then closed, and 
tank, which rests on the pistons of a huge hydraulic 

or, is raised to the upper level, when connection is 
de with the next section of the canal by means of 
ble gates, and the boat proceeds on its way. 


The strangest canal in the world is one I never saw men- 
in any book or newspaper. It is a canal sixteen 
long, between Worsley and St. Helens, in the North 
land, and is underground from end to end. In 
ire the coal mines are very extensive, half the 
y being undermined, and many years ago the Duke 
Bridgewater’s managers ne they cou'd save 
by transporting the coal underground instead of 
surface. So the canal was constructed, the mines 
ed and drained at the same time, Ordinary canal- 
sare used, but the power is furnished by men. On 
f of the tunnel arch are cross-pieces, and the men 
0 do the work of propulsion lie on their backs on the 
and push with their feet against the cross-bars on the 
yf. Six or eight men will draw a train of four or five 
s, and as there are two divisions in the tunnel, boats 
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pass each other without’ difliculty.—St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. 


Last year 18,596,351 bushels of wheat and 2,022,808 
bushels of other grains passed through the Sault Ste 
Marie’s Canal, against 23,096,520 bushels of wheat and 
775,166 bushels of other grains for the preceding year. 
Of flour there were 617,990 barrels more shipped through 
in 1888 than in 1887. 


According to the thirty first annual report of the secre- 
tary of the Chicago Board of Trade, the number of boats 
running on the Illinois & Michigan Canal last year was 
less than for any year for the last twenty-nine years. In 
1860 there were 201 boats running on the canal. They 
run 285,684 miles, and transported 367,437 tons. The 
number of clearances issued was 3,926. In 1863 the 
number of boats was larger than ever before or since. 
That year 240 boats were running on the canal. They 
run 418,713 miles, and transported 619,599 tons. The 
number of clearances for that year was 5,810, which is 
much more than for any other year. No year since 1869, 
when 219 boats were running, have more than 186 boats 
run. The tons transported that year exceeded that of 
preceding years, being 871,733 tons. It also exceeded the 
years following until 1882, when 1,011,287 tons were tians- 
ported. During the last ten years the number of boats 
has not exceeded 136, which was the number running in 
1879, nor has it been less than last year, when only 127 
boats were running. During that period they have aver- 
ane about 308,000 miles a year, and the average number 
of tons transported was 826,913, which is far above the 
average number of tons transported for any preceding 
ten years. Last year only 751,055 tons were transported. 


MICHIGAN’S WHEAT CROP. 


The monthly crop report issued by the Michigan 
State Department July 10 is compiled from reports re- 
ceived from 911 correspondents. Upon these the first 
estimate for this year’s wheat crop is made. The acreage 
in crop is based upon returns of supervisors from 1,111 
townships, and is given at 1,431,531 acres The estimated 
yield per acre in the southern tiers of counties is 15 08, 
central 15.45, northern 15.68, and for the state 15.22 bush- 
els, indicating a total yield in the state this year of 21,- 
663,000 bushels, 

The area of wheat reported actually harvested in 1888 
was 10,000 acres less than that reported in the ground in 
May of that year, and the total yield for 1888 was slightly 
in excess of 23,000,000 bushels. The damage to wheat 
from winter killing, insects and otherwise is about 10 per 
cent. That from the grain ‘‘aphis” cannot be estimated 
until the grain is threshed, but the prospects are in favor 
of its being much less than anticipated. The amount of 
wheat reported marketed in June was 382,778 bushels, 
and for eleven months, from August to June, 14,789,036 
bushels. The condition of corn is 58 per cent., oats 99. 


MISS BLYN, THE SPECULATOR. 


‘Miss Blyn is getting ready to change from a bear to a 
bull. Wheat won’t go much lower,” was the message re- 
ceived by the representative of a Chicago commission 
house on the floor of the Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce, 

“Who is Miss Blyn?” asked a gentleman who was 
shown the message. 

The Chamber of Commerce man replied at length Of 
late the market telegrams from Chicago have frequently 
contained the name of a lady, a certain Miss Blyn, whose 
operations on the Board of Trade in that city have begun 
to attract more than local attention. While Miss Blyn is 
not the only lady who speculates in grain she is perhaps 
the only one since the days of Ruth the gleaner, who has 
gained such widespread fame in that line. 

Miss Blyn was originally a bright-eyed factory girl at 
Rockford, Ill., but becoming dissatisfied, changed her lot 
for that of a typewriter in Chicago. While acting in that 
capacity in the office of a grain dealer she obtained an in- 
sight into the manner in which such business is conducted 
and so perfected her education in this line that she finally 
went into business on her own account. Her career thus 
far has been brief but rather brilliant, and with one or 
two more seasons as successful as the 1st one her name, 
wealth and opinions will be heralded over the continent 
with as much familiarity as those of ‘“‘Old Hutch.” 

Miss Blyn is a fair, medium-sized woman, and possesses 
a figure that commands from the gentlemanly members 
of the Board of Trade as much admiration as do her clear 
headed, and thus far successful, operations on the Board. 
That she witl eventually meet her Waterloo there is no 
doubt, but at present she rides on the tip of the highest 
wave of success. She has a suite of elegant offices and 
has worked up a good clientage among the members of 
her sex.—Minneapolis Tribune. 


The Run River Improvement Company of Mille Lacs 
Minn , have ordered a supply of Jeffrey link belting for 
their steamboat used in the lumber trade, from G. W. 
Crane of Minneapolis, Minn. 


Articles of incorporation wee filled recently with Min- 
nesota secretary of state by the Dallas Elevator Company 
for the purpose of constructing and operating warehouses 
and elevators for storing grain and other agricultural 
products at St. Paul. The capital stock is $250,000, and 
the incorporators are J. C. O’Connor, 8. B. Hopkins, A. 
©. Petri, John N. Simpson, F. M. Cockrell, W. H. Lem- 
mon, B. Blankenship, R. A. Ferris and O. P. Browser, 
all of Dallas County, Tex. 
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Railroad Commission—Rates. 


The Supreme Court of Minnesota has decided that the 
railroad commiss‘on of that state has no authority to pre- 
scribe rates for transportation by common carriers between 
two points in state, over a route extending across a neigh- 
boring state. Such power is vested exclusively in Con- 


gress, 


Principal and Agent. 


A written contract Signed by an agent for his principal 
cannot be varied by parol evidence to the effect that the 
agent signed it in the name of the principal for his (the 
agent’s) own benefit, and with the intention to bind him- 
self, in an action on such contract against the agent; nor 
is parol evidence competent to show that the agent by so 
signing meant to use it as his own busidess name, where 
the name of the principal is that of a real person.— 
Heffron vs Pollard, 8. U., Texas. 


Warehousemin—Issue of Fraudulent Receipts. 


An Illinois law prescribed a penalty for the issuance of 
warehouse receipts for any property not actually in store, 
or for the issuance of fraudulent receipts. It was lately 
held by the Illinois Supreme Court that this law was de- 
signed for the protection of the general public, as well as 
of the person to whom the receipt was issued, such re- 
ceipts being transferable by indorsement; and where a 
public warehouseman issues a receipt to A, purporting to 
be for certain property stored by him, when in fact no 
such property was deposited by A for storage, evidence 
that the warehouseman had no fraudulent intent in the 
issuance of such receipt, and that is was intended to ope- 
rate as a pledge of his own property for a debt owing to 
A, is not admissible in justification thereof.—Sykcs os. 
People. 


Gambling Contracts. 


Contracts for the sale of personal property, when the 
real intention of the parties is merely to speculate on the 
rise and fall of prices, and the property is not to be de- 
livered, but one party is to pay the other the difference be- 
tween the contract price and the market price of the 
goods at the time specified for executing the contract, are 
against public policy, and void; and a commission broker 
i with knowledge of its unlawful character, negotiates 
such an il'egal agreement between parties, becomes a 
particeps criminas, and cannot recoyer for services ren- 
dered or losses incurred by him in behalf of either in 
forwarding the unlawful undertaking; and checks given 
to him for such services or losses are tainted with the vice 
of their origin, and subject to all the infirmities of securi- 
ties given for illegal considerations.—Kahn vs. Walton, 
Ohio Supreme Court. 


Contracts for Futures Void. 


An interesting decision in a case involving the validity 
of a contract for future delivery has been rendered by the 
Supreme Court of Indiana. In this case, Davis et al. vs. 
Davis, the court held that where a commodity is bought 
for future delivery, no matter what the contract is, the 
law regards the substance and not the shadow; and if the 
parties mutually understood and intended at the time of 
the contract, whether expressed or not, that the commod- 
ity said to be sold was not to be paid for nor to be deliv- 
ered, but the contract was to be settled and adjusted by 
the payment of difference in price—if the price should de- 
cline the purchaser paying the difference; if it should 
rise the seller paying the advance, the contract price being 
the basis upon which to calculate difference in such 
case—it was a gambling contract and void, and a promis- 
sory note executed in carrying on such business, by one 
party to the other, was void in the hands of the payee. 


Notes to Secure Margins Invalid. 


In the case of Sprague vs. Warren the State Supreme 
Court of Nebraska has decided that notes given to secure 
margins on grain are not valid. Several young men in 
Nebraska were dealing on the Chicago Board, and after 
the cash margin which they had put up was absorbed by 
a fall in the market, and a further decline left them in- 
debted to the commission men, they gave a promissory 
note. This they refused to pay, on the ground that it was 
te for losses sustained by the sale of options on corn. 

he Supreme Court held that where there was no inten- 
tion of the parties to purchase and receive the grain, and 
no intention of the sellers to deliver the same, no recovery 
can be had on the contract. Also that in considering such 
contracts although the outward forms of law may have 
been complied with, yet when the defense is that the con- 
tract is awagering one and not intended for the actual sale 
and delivery of property, it is the duty of the courts to go 
behind the contract and examine into the facts and cir- 
cumstances which attend the making of it, in order to as- 
certain its true character. Where a commission merchant 
testifies that he never had a warehouse receipt for grain in 
a warehouse which he claimed to have purchased on the 
order of the defendant; that he did not know in what 


elevator the alleged grain was which he claimed to have 
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purchased; and that he settled the alleged losses by ‘‘ring- 
ing up in the Board of Trade”; held, that his testimony 
failed to show a bona fide purchase of grain for actual 
delivery. 


Chattel Mortgage—-Notice to Third Parties. 


The Supreme Court of Nebraska has decided that a 
chattel mortgage upon growing grain is not constructive 
notice to third parties of a mortgage on the same grain 
thereafter lawfully placed in crib, bin, or piles, and a 
dealer in grain who, in good faith, in open market, pur- 
chases such grain from the mortgagor, and receives it at 
his warehouse, takes it free from the lien of the mortgage 
The mortgagor, until foreclosure, possesses a beneficial 
interest in the chattels mortgaged, and will convey a good 
title by a sale of such property to one who purchases in 
the open market in good faith, and without actual or con- 
structive notice (the recording or filing is constructive 
notice) of the mortgage. 


eke a =a ae 
Corporations—Stockholder’s Liability. 


A state law providing that in cases of corporations or- 
ganized for manufacturing purposes the stockholders 
should not be subject to the general rule in the state that 
stockholders are personally liable for the corporation’s 
debts to the amount of stock held does not apply te the 

case of a corporation formally organizing under such 

‘“‘manufacturing corporation act,” and alleging its organ- 
ization to be for manufacturing purposes, when it is evi- 
dent, not only from the articles of incorporation, but 
from the character of the business actually transacted, 
that only a trifling part of it is manufacturing, and that 
the primary object of the organization and existence is 
the carrying on of a business ° wholly foreign to manufact- 
uring —[ Mohr vs. Minnesota Elevator Conipan wy, Minneso- 
ta Supreme Court. 


There is an interesting row in progress Over the amount 
of commission to be paid by Messrs. Schoellkopf & Mat- 
thews, millers of Buffalo, N. Y , to A. P. Wright & Son, 
the commission men who bought the 600,000 bushels of 
wheat in Chicago last February. The amount in dispute 
is $5,000. The controversy was referred to a reference 
committee, who decided in favor of the Wrights. | That 
did not please the millers, and they have gone to court 
with the case Now Wright & Son have made a formal 
demand to the trustees of thé Buffalo Exchange for the 
expulsion of Schoellkopf & Matthews for violating the 
rules of the Exchange, in ignoring the appeals committee, 
and in not abiding by the decision of the Exchange. 


BARGAINS. 


One Rice Automat’c Engine, 17-H. P , only..... $ 


250.C0 
One 6-H. P. Upright Engine with, 10-H. P. 

Boiler; Onl Yuiss « doe cewld ccc ae eee we ss are 150 00 
Three 8-H. P. Center Crank Engines, each...... 135 00 
One 10-H. P. Center Crank Engine............. 130.00 
One 15-H. P. Center Crank Engine............ 150.00 
Four Portable Steel Boilers, 10-H. P. Nvocaae 200.00 

Above Engines and Boilers are all complete, 

in good order, except Smoke Stacks, which 
will be furnished at jobbing prices. Send 
for Catalogue. 

One Fairbank’s ‘‘ Improved” Grain Scale, new, 

never used, cost $97.00, will sell for........ 65.00 
One Single Gear Horse-Power, fair order ....... 30.00 
One Single Gear Horse-Power, good order...... 40 00 
One Triumph Corn Sheller, capacity 2,000 bus. 4000 
Lot of Hopper Car Wheels, Axles and Track 

Tron, at 3c per pound, all new. 

One 60-inch Wood Pulley (Taper Bae Lenawee 12.09 
One 50-inch Wood Pulley “ “  .2,... 10.00 
One 44-inch Wood Pulley ‘“ SoS irate a 3 5.00 
One 2 Horse Power Shipman Oil Engine, only.. 100.00 
One Copper Vacuum Pan, cost $5,000, in use 

Shorhiime mwillssello LOL. . ccecteise ewe eee kere 1,500.00 
Five.—Steel Tanks, 6 ft. x 12 ft , in good order, 

suitable for Packing House Work, shell 5-16 

thick, cost $350 each, will sell for......... - 200.00 
REMNANTS OF NEW RUBBER BELTING :— ' 

110 feet..... 9-inch...... B=pl Varo slacistelsisiesis 20.00 

122 feet..... 6-inch...... OiplYscae eee wes 15.00 

40 feet..... TOG nCHS, 5 car. ADIY: siete werromarets 10.00 

8 feet... :9-inch. «+2. SePlVen'elees sincere 1 00 

10 feet... .. QANCH crn sion d=Pl Yenc cise sinies «rss 2.00 

224 feet....10-inch...... ASD) Vanereite lays sot 5.00 

Uffeet. 22. ANGI ye ts Spl y ssi reas 3.00 

Large assortment of Shafting-Pulleys, Sprocket 
Wheels, Etc. 


CALL ON OR ADDRESS 


CE SONA ngs OB Se GS ISS 


Manufacturer of Grain Elevator Machinery, 


900 South 4th Street, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. ) . 
Ne Ln 


A PARODY. 


Ifa body see a broker 
Buyin’ lots o’ wheat, 

Like as no ye’ll follow after, 
Like as no get beat. 


Wha’s tae blame if ye’re a tailer 
Tailin’ on behind— . 
Buyin’ when ye should be sellin’, 
Naebody’ll mind. 
If a broker meet a body, 
And that broker’s begged 
For a ‘“‘point,’’? and he should answer 
July wheat is “pegged.” 
Wha’s tae blame, ete. 
Tika ‘“‘deal’’ will have its tailers, 
June wheat or July, 
Sellin’ when the market weakens, 
Watchin’ when tae buy. 


Wha’s tae blame, efe. 
—Chicago Daily Business. 


To PouLTRY RAISERS. 


The Complete Poultry Manual is a neat .ittle 
work which is well worth reading by those interested in 
poultry, or by boys or girls who want to turn an honest 
penny. The price is only 25 cents. Sent postpaid on 
receipt of price. Address 


MITCHELL BROS. CO., 
184 Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 


WANTED. 

Position by a grain elevator superintendent. Nine years 
experience in charge of elevators; handling by both rail 
and water. Highest references given. Address 

G. K. C , care AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Sor Sale. 


FOR SALE. 
A 20,000-bushel elevator and dwelling at Whitten, 
Hardin county, Iowa. For particulars address 
Fonzs & Connor, Whitten, Iowa. 


FOR SALE. 
Elevator, planing mill and lumber yard. 
condition, and making money. 
For full particulars address 
Moors & Boaes, Kingston, Ross County, Ohio, 


All in good 
Good reason for selling. 


FOR SALE. 


Steam elevator, with sheller, dumps and cleaners. 
Stock yard and scales in connection. Large territory and 


splendid prospect for grain. A bargain Inquire of 
W. P. Cowt, Afton, Iowa. 
FOR SALE. 


A good grain business in Northwestern Iowa. Ware- 
house, corn cribs and coal sheds. In a good grain coun- 
try on the C., M. & St. P. R. R. Very little competition. 
Good trade established. For particulars address 

Lock Box 15, Ruthven, Iowa. 


FOR SALE. 

My elevator on the C., St. P., M. & O. R. R. in this 
city, together with ground upon which buildings are lo- 
cated. It is said to be the best elevator in Northeastern 
Nebraska. Has a capacity of 20,000 bushels and crib 
room for 12,000 bushels of corn. Also scales and office 
with fixtures. Elevator is operated by power furnished 
by mill adjoining, at a small cost. Elevator was built last 
year. Handled 150 cars of grain since Aug. 1, 1888. 
For price and terms call on or address 

J. H. Roman, Wayne, Neb. 


COMMISSION CARDS. 


A. B. TAYLOR & CO., 


SHIPPERS oF 


GRAIN AND MILL FEED, 


Room 10, Chamber of Commerce, 
MINNEAPOLIS, - - MINNESOTA. 


{S$" Careful attention 


ven ti ders f i 
Wheat for Milling. gi o orders for Hard Spring 


COMMISSION CARDS. 


JOHN MACLEOD, — 


A. J. SAWYER, 


A, J. SAWYER & CO., 
Duluth and Minneapolis, Minn., 


SHIPPING 
Grain Commission. — 


Established 1865. Ingen eet 1886. 


SCHWARTZ BROS. COMMISSION CO., 


1601, 1603 & 1605 North ST ae 
ST. LOUIS, Mo. 


General Commission Merchants 


GRAIN AND FLOUR.—BARLEY A SPECIALTY. 


Liberal cash advances made on consignments. 


B. B. CONNOR & Cco., 


ESTABLISHED IN 1854. 


Commission Merchants, 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


HAY, GRAIN AND MILL FEED. 


Choice Hay and Oats a Specialty. 
164 and 166 Fourth St., —AND— 1365 and 137 Bullitt St. — 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


R.A. YELLOWLEE & CO., 
SRAIN 


LOMMISSi0n Merchants, | 


“Band 4 Stone St., 
OATS A SPECIALTY. NEW YORK. 


G. A. WALLACE &C0., 


RICHMOND, VA., 


Commission Merchants, 


AND MERCHANDISE BROKERS. 
Special Attention to Sale of 


Flour, Provisions, Potatoes, Apples and all Western Protas, 


Prompt Reply to all Inquiries, 


Liberal Advances made in Cash on Consignments, Correspondence 
respectfully solicited. Satisfactory References will be given. 


W. P. CHASE, 
Commission - Herchant 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED, 


> 


Office, No.3 Moulton St., PORTLAND, MAINE 
F. H. PEAVEY & CO, 
*# GRAIN 


Rooms 61, 62 and 68 Chamber of Commer rm | 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Large Receivers and Shippers of Grain and Flax Seed. e a 


M.A. RocERS & Co., 7 


ee 


Commission Merchants 
No. 101 Magazine Street, 3 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 
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COMMISSION CARDS. 


COMMISSION CARDS. | COMMISSION CARDS, 


ESTABLISHED 1865. 


L. EVERINGHAM & Co., 


Commission Merchants, 
200 & 202 ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDING, 


i. Board of Trade. CHICAGO. 


msignments Solicited of ‘of Grain, Flax, Seeds. Selling 
by etre a ~ eg The Purchase and Sale of Grain and Provisions on 
the Chicago Board of Trade, for Future Delivery, on Margins, a Specialty: 


Special letters @alcune the course of Markets and our reliable ang 
exhaustive Crop Reports sent free upon request. 


MAxgTIN D. STEVERS. Established 1864. M. D. ¥F. Stzevzgs. 


MARTIN D. STEVERS & CO., 
Commission /Nerehants, 


218 La Salle Street, Chicago, 


Grain and owe for Future Delivery Bought and eae on 
Margins, Liberal Advances on Consignments. We mak 
a Specialty of Selling by Sample. 


Barley, Wheat, Corn, Oats, Rye, Flax and Timothy Seed. 
Correspondence and Consignments Solieited. 


C. H. SIMPSON. L. L. BASS. 


SIMPSON, BASS & CO., 


Pom nhTSSiIOn. 
Nos. 1205 & 1207 Cary St., RICHMOND, VA. 


SPECIALTIIES ; 
GRAIN, FLOUR and HAY. 
JOHN H. HALL, PRESIDENT. 


CENTRAL ELEVATOR CO. 


GRAIN AND COMMISSION. 


Liberal Advances Made on Consignments, 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


643 & 645 WEST 6TH STREET, - CINCINNATI, OHIO 


WHOLESALE GRAIN, HAY AND FEED, 


ROOM 6, LEH’S BUILDING, ALLENTOWN, PA. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Allentown National Bank, Allentown, Pa, 
REFERENCES: < Second National Bank, 

L. V. Trust & Safe Deposit Co., Allentown, Pa. 

AND THE TRADE GENERALLY, 


OATS A SPECIALTY. 


CONOVER, CEE & CoO., 


J.J. Buackman. J. 8. BLackuan. 5 G. W. Garver. 


J. J. BLACKMAN & CO., 


Commission Merchants, 
WHEAT, CORN, OATS, AND SCREENINGS, 


37 Water Street - = = NEW YORK. 


E. W. BAILEY & Co., 
GRAIN COMMISSION,|Commission Merchants, 


Receivers and Shippers of Grain Seeds and Provisions 
All Kinds of Grain and Feed. ' ’ 
CASH OR FUTURES, 


COBRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. z>a BO Or +r Ee 
Rooms 59 & 60 Chamber of Commerne, ; me oo 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 


Cc. H. HOWARD, 
Shipping and Commission 


GRAIN, HAY, STRAW AND MILL FEED, 
122 South Fifth Street, 
ALLENTOWN, PA. 


Ref. Allentown Nat’! Bank. 
Correspondence Solicited, 


LEMAN BARTLETT. 0. Z. BARTLETT. 


LYMAN, FIELD & CO., L. BARTLETT & SON, 
MILLERS--NORFOLK, VA,, Grain and Produce Commission Merchants 


BUYERS OF WHITE CORN, | BARLEY a Specialty. 


SHIPPERS 
SOUTHERN GORN for SEED and ENSILAGE 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


REDMOND GLEARY COMMISSION CO., 
CAPITAL $200,000. 


- PEESID 
vice: Aap scr 
- CRETAEY. 


GRAIN, HAY and PROVISIONS, : 


Room 317 re soe of Commerce, ST. LOUIS, mo. 


fo 23, Chamber of Commerce Bldg, Milwaukee, Wis. 


| Careful attention given to orders from Brewers, Malsters and Millers, 


J. M. GIRVIN. J. H. GIRVIN 


J.M. CIRVIN & SON, 


GENERAL 
Commission Merchants, 


5 FOR SALE OF : 
Flour, Grain, Hay, Seeds, Mill Feed, etc., 
No. 220 Spear’s Wharf, - - BALTIMORE, MD. 


Liberal Advances made on Consignments. 


REFERENCES :—J. W. Guest, Cashier Citizens National Bank, 
W. 4H. Norris, Cashier Western National Bank. 


THE SHERMAN BROS. CO., Limited, 


GENERAL SOLICITORS: B. Inman, E.L. Waggoner and F.C 
58 and 59 Board of Trade, 


Robert McKnight & Sirs, Buffalo, N. ¥., 


Commission Merchants, | TRACK BUYERS OF WESTERN GRAIN, 


——AND DEALERS IN——— 


PLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED, 
Nos. 2106 & 2108 Market St, PHILADELPHIA. 


Merchants’ and Third National Banks, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


'/ THATCHER G. CONANT, 


Repres poy oi in Nebraska, W. H. Axtater, Lincoln, Neb. = 
Iowa, J. W. Chace, Red Oak, Towa, and Seth D. McC urdy, Mu 
tine, eis in Kansas , James E. Sea.er, Kansas City, Mo. 


. Andrews 


SHIPPERS TO THE WEST OF 


New York State Buckwheat 


—AND—— 
Buckwheat F10ur. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED, 


REFELEMCES: { 


Ac ~ ato 


iy 


ii r 


liso DEALERS 
Should secure a supply of 
GRAIN CONTRACTS, 


Gut of No. 6 Mill with Motion Governor. Carefully Worded. Warranted to Stick. 


i 
iy 
(WY 


—CAPACITY— Send 50¢ for 26 Grain Contracts, or $1.50 per 100 
REFERENCE: GUTHRIZ STATE BANK. 
6 0 0 B \) SH F LS E.W. MILLER, GUTHRIE CENTER, IOWA. 
cae ROrr’s 
WE MAKE 


Farm Mills and 


Seven Different Sizes 
—FOR 


Warehouses 
and Elevators 


More ef them in actual and satisfac- 
tory use than any other kind. 


COMMERCIAL 
CALCULATOR! 


WE FURNISH 


Ropp’s Commercial Calculator, bound in 
—_ Cloth, with Silicate Slate, for 75 


Red: ‘in nice Roan Leather, with Pocket 
Slate and Renewable Account Book, 
for $1.00. 

Bound in fine American Morocco, Gilt 
Edge, with Pocket, Slate and Renewa- 
ble Account Book, for $1.50. 


ADDRESS 
MITCHELL BROS. CO., 


ing if not — to the ip api 
nd for Catalogu 


= —L.S.&A.). BLAKE, - as Wis. 


Successors to The Blake-Beebe Co. 184 DEARBORN 81., CuIcaco. 
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NORDYKE & MARMON CO., 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


wT 7 ae : =f FACTORY ESTABLISHED 1851 : 
= mi WH TAKE CONTRACTS FOR J 
at Elevators and Roller Millis Complete. 
ll f COMPLETE HOMINY MILL OUTFITS. ‘7 
su SEND FOR : 
FD Al onevees wnsenee | ee ery Price List PORTABLE FARM MILLS 
He ail eS The L t Assortment in th 
wa S| (= “WW: e Larges ssortment In e 
: ee a World; 28 Sizes and Styles. 
oO. . 


COMPLETE MILLand SHELLER $115 


A boy can grind and 
keep in order. 
Adapted to any kind 


of power. 
——_~. B : ° 


OUR ROLLER MILLS are acknowledged to be the best on the market and 


are used in the Washburn Milling Co.’s Palisade Mill, Minneapolis; The Anchor Milling Co. 
St. Louis; E. T. Noel’s Mill, Nashville, Tenn. 


Send $20 for complete set of plans for our 5,000- 
bushel Elevator, the total cost of which will not 


exceed $1,000. 


(D. T. Weed and H, A. Webber’s Celebrated Patent.) 


The CHAMPIONof the WORLD. 


Hvenybody is astonished to see the work 
it does. e challenge competition, for 
general cleaning purposes. Wr CAN and 
WILL separate oats and wheat raised togeth- 
er, the first time through the Separator, and 
make it fit for market, and not run any wheat 
over in the oats. No other Separator can 
help running wheat over, where the suction 
or blast is depended on to make the sepa- 
ration,which we claim is not the correct prin- 
| ciple of separation. The peculiar construc- 
tion of the sieve, and the motion of it, do 
the work. . We can take oats out of barley 
just as well, though not quite so fast. No 
_ other Separator attempts to dothis. We 
= =can also clean buckwheat, fla x, rice or any 
ue =—==other small seeds that any other sepa- 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS AND PRICES, fist 


SSSssS Address the Manufacturer, 


THE ANGLE-SIEVE GRAIN-SEPARATOR)urrrus cian 


aOLVaVdds NIV 


DUSTLESS 


Warehouse. Seed and Farm Mills for 
pepersitag all dirt and foul matter from wheat, — 
all grains and seeds. Same machine used for — 
small grain, separates all ie of cob from 
shelled corn. Requires much less power and cleans 
more grain on same floor space than any machine | 
in the market. Manufactured in 20 sizes, having — 
different capacity, up to 2,000 bushels per hour. 


Write for Particulars and Prices, 


KING DRILL CO., - Logansport, Ind — 
a ES SS ED 


‘ SS SSS SSS ah Tae es Maras 
D 4 Ww E E D | OND OF THE f ed a n a r k Cc Se SS SS UY ikemp’s Double Cam Hay Press ; given 
a 5 | | CS j | i onl 7 | away if it will no emands of my circulars, 
3 ( PATENTERS, 5 a r ro Oo a9 rT] SHOWING ANGL E SIEVE JAMES KEMP, Kempton, Il, 


pram gm CAMBRIDGE ROOFING CO.|RopER'S PRACTICAL HAND-BOOKS FOR ENGIN 


ROLLED e a cary Engines..... aiteeteciaee Pric 
: +. CAMBRIDGE |2etebeeeo sae een ae Pee 


STEEL AND Catechism of Bigh-Pressure Steam Engines. . $ 
: OHIO Use and Abuse of the Steam Boiler....... .... «6 
; . ’ Engineer’s Handy-Book............-.+- erence eees = 
Crimped cdge Soe NY : Gieio and Answers for Engineers ..... ..-+ 33 Pe 
’ i MANUF'RS OF | Care and Management of Steam Boilers ...... ee 
ay = Instructions and Suggestions for Engineers...... Ae 
Corrugated AND Beaded The Young Engineer’s Own Book..........++++ Souboeo ese mne D 
ACENTS These books embrace all branches of Steam Engineering—Stationary, Locomotive, Fire and 
i # fi Sidi & C ili SS } ; Marine. Any engineer who wishes to be well informed in all the duties of his calling, should aa de 
. RG himself with a full set. They are the only books of the kind ever published in this country, and they” 
fon 00 Ing My | Ing Gl Ing. . WANTED. are so plain that any engineer or fireman that can read can easily understand them. Address 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES. a.4.4.4.4.4 | MITCHELL BROS. CO., 184 Dearborn St., CHICA 
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“CHAMPION” OAT CLIPPE 


PATENT APPLIED Hor: 


‘ares Apeal & puy pue 


Dsq ‘RATNUd ‘TI WM 


“3S [eloIauIWO| IS ‘syuasy sieddiys pue siemjpornueyy ‘STN 


‘nay AIA sino 
*WOOS dIOW SN dar 0} uOMISOd & ul aq [JIM NOA yey} JSNI} 9A, “PULUT 


‘syuRyoray UOISsIMMOD ‘NOS ¥ CAAA “Md word 


"6ggr ‘11 [udy ‘NoLsog 


"NOS ¥ Gaaey “Aa 


-ap ay} Ajddns 0} wey} jo ysnoue jaS Jouu¥d aM ey} ‘Suleq ajqnon AjuO ay 


eyxreU INO ul jsaysIy ay} puvys s}eo paddyo nox +: NAWATLNAD— 


SS fg OE NA 


What we claim for the “Champion” Oat Clipper over all others is: 

tT. It does not Inu the oats, but polishes the kernel, takes off the dark points on the end, 
leaving a bright, plump, natural berry. 
2. Can be adjusted to clip the oats more or less according to weight and quality, necessary to 

bring them up to the required standard. 

3. Can raise the oats from 32 lbs. up to 4o lbs, test weight, with less cleanage than any other 
clipper on the market. 

4. The difference in cleanage alone will pay for the clpper in a short time. 

5. Does not grade the oats in several grades, but makes one wmifformm grade throughout. 

6. Takes less power than any other clipper of same capacity, 
f 7. Does not require any attention except oiling and a regular 

eed. 

The machine is set up complete when leaving shop, all ready to put into place, 

To responsible parties we will ship clipper'on 30 eye trial, if mot satisfactor y to be 
takem out at our expense. 


mor Gircularand Further Particulars Adddress 


WELLER BROS., 


9A WARNDARLI ST., GHIGAGO, ILh. 


Pp. A. KILNER, 


J. C, KILNER, 
Secretary, 


Pres. and Manager. 


| 
a OL. = OU IN Die = 


S. C. GRIPPEN, 
Vice-Pres. 


—_AND—— 


ENCINE COMPANY. 


YORK, NEBRASKA, 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


MILL AND ELEVATOR SUPPLIES, 


a Engines, Boilers, Pulleys, Shafting, Pipe and Steam Fittings, Etc. 
GARRY IRON ROOFING COMPANY. 


The Largest Manufacturers of IRON ROOFING in the World. 
4 IRON ORE PAINT 


and Cement, 
\, 152 To 158 Merwin 8r., 


1 Roofing 

dand Corrugated Sid- 

[ron Tile or Shin, 
8 for Roofs 


‘proof hat Baile: 
etc., etc. 


aan Cleveland, 


Send for Circular and Price 
List No. 79. 


TRADE. 
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DES MOINES MANUFACTURING & SUPPLY CO., 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF 


ELEVATOR MACHINERY & SUPPLIES! 


SSN DS CE ESS iS eT a aD = Ceres pa wp a Pa 


Iron Pipe Fittings and Brass Goods, Pulleys, Shafting, Elevator Buckets and Gears. 


Correspondence Solicited, 


Estimates Furnished for Complete Plants. 


Office and Works: IOI to 12) E. Court Ave, Des Moines, la. 


‘tle arnt 
CHAIN 
BELTING 


DETACHABLE in ovory Link. 


Especially Designed for 


Elevators, 
Conveyors, 
Drive Belts, 
Etc.,Etc. 


—For Fiandling— 


GRAIN, SEEDS, 

EAR CORN, MALT, 
COTTON SEED, COAL, 
| STONE, CLAY, 


TAN BARK, BOXES, 


“f 
Z : a zl BARRELS, ETC. 


Also manufacturers of the Gregory Grain, Seed and 
Fruit Dryer; Meal and Flour Purifier, 


Before Placing Orders 


Send Te Illustrated 1888 Cata- 
logue and Prices. 
ADDRESS 


THE JEFFREY MFG. CO., 


728 East First Ave., COLUMBUS, 0. 


ERTEUSVICIOR @y HAY ARES. 
ya a an 
ONTAIBL AGAINST ALLOTHER fe")! DOING MOST AND BEST Wy WORK 


GEO.ERTEL& CO, QUIN 


THE LOTZ PATENT 


GRAIN SHOVELING 
MACHINE 


FOR UNLOADING CARS. 


Howard Iron Works, Burrato, N.Y. 
Sole Manufacturers for the United States. 


Send for Descriptive Circular 


RAILROAD Track SCALES. 


Before purchasing, send 
for Price List of our Stand- 
ard Scales.—None better.— 
Fully Warranted.—All sizes 


made. 
—ADDERESS— 


Jones of Binghamton 


Binghamton, N.Y. 


DRAUGHTSMAN WANTED, 


To a Draughtsman who is thoroughly 
conversant with the 


Designing of Grain Elevators 
AND THEIR MACHINERY, 


A PERMANENT POSITION is offered in our office, 
Address with References, 
JAMES STEWART & CO.. 
Grain Elevator Builders, - - Commercial Building, 
ST. LOUIS, MO, 


ELEVATOR ENGINES. 


Upright and Horizontal, Stationary and Semi-Portable. 


ALL SIZES UP TO SIXTEEN HORSE POWER, 


Illustrated Pamphlet sent free. Address, 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO0., Springfield, Ohio. 
Eastern Office: 110 Liberty St., New York. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


BARMARD & LEAS MTG, 00 


Moline, Illinois. 


ELEVATOR MACHINERY. 


COMPLETE ELEVATOR OUTFITE. 


MICTOR+ * CORN + ‘ SHELLER, 


BARNARD’S 


Dustless Three Sieve New Horizonte 


ELEVATOR Ae ™ ih NE Sani A at |SMUTTER 


i 
: \ ; UII owes 
——AND i Vis a we |: —anp— 


WAREHOUSE | | =} = | SCOURER, 
SzpananoR || my tal 


_HSARNARDSI——— nn 
Improved Double Screen Dustless Corn Cleaner ws Shaker. 
FULL LINE SPROCKET WHEEL PATTERNS! 


Sheets t Pulleys, Hangers, Boxes, Link Belting, Elevator Buckets, pou lew 
~ Boots, Dump Irons, Belting. ~ 


ELEVATOR SUPPLIES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Messrs. BARNARD & LEAS MFG. Co. Bow.ine Green, Outro, Noy. 16, 1888. 
GuntLEMEN—Inclosed find draft for $180.00, payment invoice Sheiler. Think we have the best Sheller in the market. We have 
two of your Shellers in use. Would put in the third one {if {t were not so late in the season. Think we could save corn enough to soon 
pay for another one, Anyone making inquiry about Shellers, RerER THEM To RoygR & Coon. 


Respectfully yours, ROYER & COON. 


BO ne ee ee 


SEND FOR PRICES AND DISCOUNTS. 


BARNARD & LEAS MFG. CO, MOLINE, ILL 


J. F. PAYNE, Sales Agent for Indiana, F. G. WALLACE, Agent, g 
79 W. Washington S8t., INDIANAPOLIS, IND./106 St. Clair St., - - - - - TOLEDO, OHIO. 


M. M. SNIDER, Sales Agent, W. E. GORTON, Agent, “ 
1323 CAPITOL AVE., - DES MOINES, IOWA./87 Water St., - - - - - PITTSBURGH, PA " | 
STUART HARE, Enterprise, Kansas. 
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GEO, B, GARPENTER & CO," 2S." 


DEALERS IN FIOSE, BELTING AND PACKING, 
TWINK AND GORDAGB. RUBBER AND LEATHER BELTINC. 


LLWHTLO: SorunNson oe Frey, 
Advert ising Agen ape 


USTLESS 


Trade Journals a Specialty. 


Post Office Drawer 5323 


BOSTON, ~ MASS. 


SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 


| American Elevator and Grain Trade, 


$1.00 PER YEAR. 
ADDRESS: 


| MITCHELL BROS. CO., - CHICAGO 


SEPARATO 


/ EMBODIES MORE POINTS OF EXCELLENCE 


S Than any other mac ae now offered for similar purposes. Light Running, 
Large in Capacity, Perfect in Separation, and with GRRAT 
STRENGTH and DURABIL 
These machines have no ‘equ: ak ADOPTED and INDORSED by many of the 
largest Mills and Elevators in the country, 


MADE IN DIFFERENT SIZES TO SUIT DIFFERENT REQUIREMENTS, 
Send for ciroular with testimonials and prices. Addre 


JOHNSON & FIELD, - - RACINE, WIs. 


orm 


=e | “A.P.DICKEY” 
: 1 f 


DUSTLESS GRAIN SEPARATORS 


AND WAREHOUSE FANNING MILLS, 


Made in any desired size and capacity to accommodate the largest elevators 
and flouring mills, or small warehouses for hand use, 


THE END SHARE MILLs 


[Motion of shoe from front to back.) 


THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL 


The Celebrated ALL PARTIES IN NEED OF CLEANERS ALLOWED " 
WITH PRIVILEGE OF RETURNING IF NOT SATISFACTORY, | 


Are highly recommended for use with horse power, “EEK 
AND WARRANTED TO GIVE BETTER SATISFACTION 
| ES When run in this way than any other mills made, 


For Circulars, Prices, etc., Address the 


A. P. DICKEY MANUFACTURING CO., RACINE, WIS. 


THE ach alll SPIRAL STEEL CONVEYOR, 


Made of Steel, Double Bolted, Double Collared, with Extra prong Couplings. 


HIS BUCKET is of 
one piece of ateel. 
No Seam. No Rivets. 


DEAIIER IW 
Light, Strong, Durable. 
Discharges well at high 


Mill and Grain Elevator Supplies. ne 
Pe GALOWELE. © isco oo 


Warranted to Give ST. JOHN — 
Sees Parent es /ROPER’S PRACTICAL HAND-BOOKS FOR ENGINEERS 
‘9 <= | Hand-Book of Land and Marine Engines......... eee Price, $3 50 
om | Hand-Book of the Locomotive. ........00. ccccc cee nee eeeee SE 2 50 
) — | Catechism of High-Pressure Steam Engines...... Pease tes ss 2 00 
= <= | Use and Abuse of the Steam Boiler. ...... cccccccccceeeees 66 200 
A “ w ad Engineews Handy-Book. .........0 0... sccecccsccccecesccecses ss 3 50 
ee) eae = westions and Answers for Engineers ....6 cecccceeeesees SS 3 00 
EZS5 ok 2p are and Management of Steam Boilers ..........+000++ 6 200 
fe Sh Bete & 9 coat Instructions and Suggestions for Engineers.......++.+++ hy 2 00 
cy g se & 2. 3 The Young Engineer’s Own Book..........ccceeeeveeneees $6 3 00 
. = = S gee > i— » These books embrace all branches of Steam Enginecring—Stationary, Locomotive, Fire and 
: 3 fc ma. 2 ae a => Marine. Any engineer who wishes to be well informed in all the duties of his calling, should provide 
a 2 = = Se ss al ——={ | himself with a full set. They are the only books of the kind ever published in this country, and they 

Ey ne # = a 88 = are so plain that any engineer or fireman that can read can easily understand them. Address 
=a a 

; ee) a a MITCHELL BROS. CO., 184 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, 

156 LAKE 8T., CHICACO. 
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STILL ON TOP. 


Perhaps the highest compliment that could be paid the * SALEM” Bucket is the fact that 
during the past few years 


as Shape EXas Been So Closely Imitated 


By other manufacturers as to infringe our patented 
rights, but experience reveals the 
IMPERFECTIONS OF IMITATIONS, 
And we therefore take it as a further compliment to the 
“SALEM ” Bucket that some of its old patrons who 
were Induced 10 Try the_Imitations have 
now returned to the “SALEM” Bucket, 
thereby acknowledging it to be the most 
satisfactory. Don't be deceived by other makes of 
Buckets that are claimed to be ‘‘just as good.” Insist 
upon having the Original and Reliable Salem 
Bucket. All legitimate Salem Buckets are plainly 

marked with the word SATE MW. 


W. J. CLARK & CO., Sole Mfrs., Salem, Ohio. 
THORNBURGH & GLESSNER, Gen’! Agents, Chicago. 


L. OWENS & CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


BLEVATOR MACHINERY. 


re 


J. 


sos Re OS Be ie Eo CO 


i 
5 


With and Without Musiless. For Separating all foul seeds from Wheat, Oats, Barley, 
Corn and Flax with less than % horse power to run mi that will clean 300 to 400 bushels per hour. 
We manutacture 10 sizes, each having different capacity. Write for particulars and prices. 


J. L. OWENS & CO., = yen MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Something New! 


ELEVATOR | HORSE POWERS. 


These Powers are 


Built Especially for Elevators ! 


There has been a long-felt want for a practical 
and cheap Power in the Elevator line, and many 
years of experience in the manufacture of HORSE 
POWERS enables us to produce a Power which is 
conceded by all to be the best for this purpose. 

We make two styles—Adjustable Elevators and 
Stationary. 


It Requires No Attention. 


It has a Perfect Governor which makes 
the Motion as Steady as 
an Engine. 


Write for Circular and Price List. 


MORTON MANUFACTURING CO., - ROMEO, MICH. 


E, LEE HEIDENREICH & CO,, 


Engineers and Builders of 


GRAIN ELEVATORS, 


OFFICE: 101 METROPOLITAN BLOCK, CHICAGO, ILL. 
ACENCIES: CABLE ADDRESS: 


AGENCY, RABOTNIK, St. Petersburg. 
FARNHAM & CO., Bombay, India, 
H. Z, TIULOTSEN, Buenos Ayres A. BR. 


TELEPHONE 823. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. a 


LE! PULLEYS, 


“JUMPER, CHICAGO.” 


SIMPSON & ROBINSON, 


Architects and Builders of All Kinds of 


Grain Elevators and Warehouses , 


Our “ Circular End” Elevators cannot be excelled for compactness, strength and convenience E 
A large number have been built this season, and are universally admitted to be the best in use. To 
those who contemplate building, we will cheerfully submit full particulars and prices, 


242 4th Avenue. South, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. ; 


THE GENUINE DODGE WOOD SPLIT 


Renee _ 


n 


And a large Stock of : 
SUPERIOR RUBBER AND LEATHER ~ 


BELTING! 


Special attention given to Mail Orders. 


SEEDS 


James Deal. 


: io 
4 
HE ALBERT DICKINSON CO., Ms 
Dealers i eA a ier any Clover, Flax, Hungarian, ae Red ‘Top, Blue 
res Lawn Grass, Orchard Grass, Bird Seeds, &c, 

115, 117 & 119 Kinzie St. P CORN. “a 

Warehouses} 104, 106, 108 & 110 Michigan St. Orrices, 115 KinzIE oon 4 
198, 200, 202 & 204 Market St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


oe 


XE. B. Freeman . 


JAMES DEAL & COo., 


ARCHITECTS, CONTRACTORS & BUILDERS 


—Or—— 


GRAIN ELEVATORS, 


PHORIA, = al TLLIN Os. 


Elevator : Mil Supplies 


Leather, Cotton, Rubber 


BELTIN ec] 


> Elevator Buckets, Bolts, Mill Irons, E . . 
(2 Prices Close, and Quality the Best. 


THE CASE MFG. CO., Columbus, 0, 


a 


: 


f 


